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BET AND HER FAMILY. 
[Third Prize Serial Story, Competition of 1886.] 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS—CHAP. I. 

The Larkins Family and their Home. 


“Tim Larkins has got another sister, Budd.” 
Budd dropped the bow he was shaping from a 


hickory stick, and turned an eager face to the! said Roger, laughing. 


speaker. 

“How old?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know; it’s dreadful little. 
see why it couldn’t have been us. 
the Larkinses.” 

A whimsical expression flitted 
over Budd’s face. ‘The Ten Com- 
mandments, Roger, eh ?” 

Roger clapped his hands and 
shouted, ‘“That’s a good one! that’s 
what we'll call ’em. Hullo, Billy 


That’s ten to 


Malloy! the Larkinses have gota 
new name, the Ten Command- 
ments.” 


Billy, a snub-nosed little urchin, 
with bis trousers fastened up by a 
single suspender, caught at the 
epithet and set off at a gallop to 
join the boys by the schoolhouse. 

It was Saturday afternoon and 
the boys of the neighborhood were 
assembled near the old schoolhouse 
watching some of their elders at a 
game of ball. Roger had _ been 
among them when Tim came up 
breathless, and announced his new 
possession. He felt Tim’s exultant 
pride to be a direct insult to his sis- 
terless condition, as, indeed, Tim 
designed it to be, and slipped away 
to carry the news to his brother who 
was busy with his tools in the barn. 

‘‘Mean, aint it?” he said, with a 
strong feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the crookedness of the fate 
which gave so many sisters to Tim 
Larkins, whom he disliked, and 
none to him and Budd. 

“Tf we had a sister,” he contin- 
ued, with acrimony, ‘‘she’d be pret- 
tier than Sissy Larkins, and Tim 
couldn’t crow any more.” 

The boys were curiously alike 
and yet unlike in appearance, Budd 
with large black eyes, black hair, 
and a pale complexion; Roger, fair 
and ruddy, with curling yellow hair 
and roguish blue eyes. They were precisely alike 
in height, weight and figure, and each was four- 
teen years old, for they were twins, the ‘““Dodge 
twins.” 

“I’m going in to tell mother,” said Roger. 

‘Help put the tools away, Roger, and I'll go in 
too. I'll finish this bow Monday.” 

Putting the tools carefully away they went to 
the house, a large, comfortable farmhouse painted 
white, with green window-blinds. It stood back 
from the road, in a grassy yard in which were 
clumps of lilac and straggling rose-bushes. 

This was the fine house, the mansion, of the 
neighborhood, and its owner was the great man of 
the village. The broad acres lying about it bore 
witness to the thrift and industry of their owner. 
The barns were large, painted red, and ornamented 
with brass cocks which signalled to the township 
which way the wind blew. The fences were in 
excellent repair, and sheep, cattle, colts, calves 
and horses proclaimed the wealth of the farmer. 

Mr. Dodge deserved his prosperity, for he had 
earned it. The twins were his only children, and 
they regarded their father as a model of manly 
excellence, whose example was to be imitated, 
and his lightest command unhesitatingly obeyed. 

Mrs. Dodge was a notable housekeeper; her 
butter and bed-quilts took premiums at the fairs, 
along with her husband’s colts and calves. She 
had a set of china, and upholstered furniture and 
lace curtains in the sacred best parlor. From her 
Roger got his yellow hair and blue eyes, while 
Budd's black orbs were an inheritance from his 
father. 

‘‘Where’s mother?” said Roger, poking his 
head in at the kitchen window, near which Mary 
Ann, the hired girl, was cutting bread from a 
large white loaf. 

“Hush your racket!’ Mary Ann replied. 





| seriousness, ‘What will father say ? 


I don’t | 


| 





“Your ma’s got a headache. 
room a-layin’ on the lounge.” 

The boys tiptoed in and Budd whispered, 
‘*How’s your headache, ma ?” 

“Tt’s getting better, as it always does toward 
night,” she replied. 

‘*What do you think !” said Roger, bursting with 
his news; ‘‘Tim Larkins has got another sister.” 

‘‘Has he?” said his mother, languidly. ‘Ten 
children! What a houseful!” 

“Budd calls ’em the Ten Commandments,” 
But he added, with sudden 
It’s out of 


She’s in the settin’- 


the Bible, you know.” 
“That's so,” Budd assented. 
so again.” 
“It’s an unlucky baby to be born into that 


“T won't call ’em 





Tim was a entrees oa, whan pride in 
the little sisters was wholly due to the fact that 
they were the one possession which enabled him 
to exult over the Dodge boys, between whom and 
himself there was a perpetual feud. 

The older children were plain, but the five little 
girls were as pretty as wild roses, in spite of scanty 
care and attention. What could one woman’s 
hands do toward keeping such a family in order? 
Mrs. Larkins had given up trying to do it long 
ago, as something quite beyond her power. On 


Bet’s young shoulders was laid the real responsi- 
bility of the family. 

Mrs. Larkins was a faded, querulous woman, 
always issuing commands which were seldom 
obeyed, and wholly unable to rule the young 
spirits by whom she was surrounded. 





BET’S HOME. 


great, rude family, for Bet to scold and slap,” 
Mrs. Dodge remarked. ‘Don’t make it worse off 
by giving it a nickname, boys.’’ 

It was too late to recall the family sobriquet, 
however. When Billy Malloy shouted the new 
name to the boys playing by the schoolhouse, it 
was received with acclaim and unanimously 
adopted; and foolish and nonsensical as it was, it 
stuck to the family. 

South of the Dodge farm and adjoining it was 
the farm of Josiah Larkins. Some twenty years 
before the opening of this story Larkins had built 
a rude, ungainly house, to which several “‘lean- 
tos” had been added until it looked like a warty 
potato. It stood in a weedy yard, surrounded by 
a straggling rail-fence. Behind it was a melan- 
choly old barn and some rambling sheds. 

The house had long ago resigned its front en- 
trance in favor of a bedroom protruding in that 
direction, from which the original front door gave 
egress to the one large room of the house. Over 
this was an attic which did duty as a sleeping- 
room for the Larkins boys. 

There were four boys to the six girls of the 
family ; Jobn, Samuel, George and Timothy. 

John and Sam were slouching, broad-shouldered 
young men; next came Bet, a sister, then George 
and Tim, the last-named a little younger than the 
Dodge twins. 

The mother of these elder children died when 
Tim was a baby. Two or three years afterward 
their father married the present Mrs. Larkins; 
and her five little girls were the sisters whose suc- 





cessive advent was regarded with so much envy | 


by Tim’s young neighbors. 
Lottie, the first of the five, was very welcome to 
the older brothers and sisters; the next, Susy, 


Old Si Larkins was a character. Fishing, 
hunting, trapping muskrats and other ‘small 
deer” gave him his real occupation, the business 
of the farm being carried on in a disorderly way 
by his older sons who, inheriting the paternal 
fondness for dogs and guns, gave reluctant atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the soil from which the 
family bread was gained. 

The farm bore evidence of the scanty care it 
received in an abundant yield of thistles and 
mullein to light crops of wheat and corn, while 
the dilapidated fences barely served to keep the 
lean cattle in the barren pastures. 

Before the advent of the five little girls Mrs. 
Larkins milked, brought in wood and built fires, 
having been forced to do it during her husband’s 
long absences from home on hunting expeditions. 
She could not compel the rude boys to perform 
such services. As her family increased, she was 
forced to abandon them, and they devolved on Bet, 
who was now growing into young womanhood. 

The boys quarrelled and fought, Bet and her 
mother scolded, the little girls climbed on chairs 
and stools and fell off and bellowed, and the dogs 
yelped from occasional vigorous kicks bestowed 
by some one who found them in the way. 

Larkins sat unmoved amid the din, a far-away 
look in his blue eyes, the brim of his old slouch 
hat turned up in front and fastened back with a 
pin, as it crowned his tangled, straw-colored locks, 
while his brawny hands were clasped in philo- 
sophic calm. 

The furniture of the house was of the plainest 
description, the windows were curtainless, and the 


| bare, unpainted floors were destitute of carpet or 


rug. The windows, however, were clear and 
shining, and the floors showed an intimate ac- 


was tolerated, but the succeeding three were re- quaintance with the scrubbing-cloth. 


ceived in unwelcoming silence. 


In the rear was a large shed which accommo- 





| dated the coarser household utensils. There also 
were the kennels of the dogs, and various farming 
implements. Sometimes there was wood in it, 
but more frequently the women of the family 


| brought it from the wood-pile half-way to the 
| barn. 


Bet was a tall, well-made girl of eighteen, with 
curly black hair, dark eyes, and full, sensitive, 
red lips. She was quick of motion, of temper, 
and of tongue, and her face wore habitually an 
irritated, dissatisfied, almost sullen expression. 

She was regarded by the neighborhood as an 
inveterate scold, and the Larkins family were 
popularly supposed to be dirty and slovenly of 
person. 

Bet’s common garb was a scanty, faded calico 
dress, scrupulously clean; and she wore her curly 
black hair twisted into'a hard knot 
at the back of her head, thus bring- 
ing into relief a broad, low fore- 
head. She did the housework while 
her mother devoted herself to mak- 
ing and mending the slender ward- 
robes of her large family, and to 
the care of the baby. 

When the latest comer was about 
two months old, Mrs. Larkins sat 
one day by the cradle, occasionally 
touching it with her foot, while she 
mended a rent in Tim’s trousers. 

It was a mild October afternoon ; 
through the open door the golden 
autumnal sunshine streamed across 
the floor. Tim, Lottie, and Susy 
were in school; Bet went to and fro 
washing and putting away the din- 
ner dishes, scolding, and occasion- 
ally slapping the little girls if they 
got in her way. 

Sissy, three years old, fat, pretty, 
and dirty, got a slap which Myra, 
aged five and a-half, resented by 
catching Bet’s hand, and biting it 
with her sharp, white teeth. A vig- 
orous box’ on the ear from the 
wounded hand was the immediate 
consequence to Myra. 

Both children screamed, and this 
roused the baby who joined the 
chorus, whereupon Mrs. Larkins 
said, fretfully, “I wish you’d get 
along with the children without so 
much slapping.” 

“Tend to ’em yourself, if you 
don’t like my style,” was Bet’s un- 
filial response. 

“That’s a pretty way to talk to 
your mother. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

“Oh, I’m one of the Commandments,” retorted 
Bet, with bitterness, “but I aint ‘Honor your 
father and mother.’ That’s Tim.” 

“What stuff is that ?” 

**You haint heard the young ones talking about 
the nickname the Dodge boys have stuck on us, 
have you ?” 

“No, I haint,’’ Mrs. Larkins replied, shortly. 

‘You better keep your ears open then,” and Bet 
subsided into a sullen silence. 

The open door was darkened, a shadow fell 
across the uncarpeted floor, and a cheerful voice 
asked, ‘‘Does Mr. Larkins live here ?” 

Bet turned and stared. A neatly dressed girl, 
fourteen or fifteen years old, stood on the thresh- 
old. Mrs. Larkins responded, ‘Yes, he does.” 

“Aunt Dosia,” said the girl, approaching her, 
“don’t you know me? I’m Ruth, little Ruth.” 

Mrs. Larkins regarded her curiously. 

“J declare, I believe you be. Where on earth 
did you come from ?” 

“A man brought me over from Shelbyville. 
He’s out in the road with my trunk. Didn’t Uncle 
Si get my letter ?” 

“Goodness knows! 
he got forty letters. 
Ruth.” 

“I remember you, Cousin Betty,” said the girl, 
turning toward ber. 

“T don’t remember you,” Bet responded, un- 
graciously. 

“TI was here with papa when I was ever so little, 
I remember you, and the boys, and the dogs too. 
Papa is dead, you know,” she added in a low, sor- 
rowful voice, which somehow touched Mrs. Lar- 
kins. 

“Bet, go out and help the man fetch in her 
trunk,” she said. 

Bet wiped her hands on the dish-towel, and went 


He’d never say anything if 
Bet, this is your Cousin 
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out, accompanied by her cousin. In a few min- 
utes they returned carrying a trunk between them. 

**Where shall I put her?” Bet inquired. 

“Why, I don’t hardly know,” her mother re- 
plied, ‘‘we aint any spare room now. Maybe you 
could sleep with Myra in Bet’s room.” 

‘Visitors in a trundle bed ?” said Bet, contempt- 
uously. 

“Oh, yes, let me sleep with Myra,” said the girl, 
cheerfully, “‘which is Myra?” 

“That biggest one,” said Bet. 

Ruth stooped and kissed the smutty face, ‘“May 
I sleep with you, Cousin Myra ?” 

“Yes,” said Myra, promptly. ‘I aint got but 
one pilly, but you may have half.” 

‘What a nice, generous little girl!’ said Ruth, 
admiringly. ‘Is the baby a girl, Aunt Dosia?” 

**Yes,’’ said her aunt, turning the little face out 
for inspection. The girl softly kissed the tender 
cheeks, and admired the thick, brown hair on the 
comely little head. Maternal pride was aroused 
in Mrs. Larkins’s bosom, and it took the character- 
istic form of complaint. 

“Bet won’t look at her, though she’s the pretti- 
est baby of the whole lot.” 

*She’s got such a cute dimple in her chin, Cous- 
in Betty.” 

**T don’t care about her dimples,” was Bet’s re- 
sponse, ‘I've got the dishes to wash.” 

“Shall I put my trunk in your room, Cousin 
Betty ?”’ she asked, after a slight hesitation. 

“T suppose so,” said Bet, plunging her hands 
into the dishwater. 

“T’ll help,’’ said Myra, opening the door into 
the excrescence on the front of the house. Ruth 
dragged the trunk in, and closed the door. Ina 
few moments she emerged in a plain calico dress 
and apron, and catching up the towel began to 
wipe the dishes. Bet looked at her askance, but 
said nothing; the little girls stared in silence at 
the brisk stranger, while Mrs. Larkins drew from 
her some particulars of her journey. 

Bet continued to steal glances at her cousin, and 
thought her a “terrible homely girl” ; and yet, as 
she looked more closely, she gradually decided 
that she ‘‘wasn’t so homely, after all.” 

It is true she had red hair and freckles, her 
nose turned up and her mouth was large, but her 
teeth were small, even, and white, and an enchant- 
ing smile revealed dimples about the large mouth 
and in the round, pink-tinted cheeks. Her eyes 
were clear and frank, dark blue in color, like a far- 
off summer sky, and they had something of the 
serene calm of the heavens, too. Her figure was 
slim and angular, her step quick and vigorous. 
Her abundant hair was tightly braided, and hung 
to her waist, tied at the ends with a black rib- 
bon. 

Her father, Si Larkins’s only brother, had lost 
his wife many years before, and Ruth had been 
his companion and friend. His recent death left 
her homeless, but not dependent, a considerable 
fortune being safely invested for her, in care of an 
old bachelor friend of her father. 

By his advice, she wrote to her uncle of her 
father’s death, and the queer old man, without a 
word to any one, invited her to come to Shelby and 
make a long visit, or stay altogether, should she 
choose to do so. 

The self-reliant child packed her trunk and made 
the journey from a distant State, quite alone, im- 
pelled by a longing after her father’s kindred as 
the nearest friends with which to fill the void in 
her heart made by his death. 

While her niece wiped the dishes, Mrs. Larkins 
turned her unexpected appearance over in her 
mind, and arrived at the truth. 

‘*He’s wrote a letter to her to come, of course! 
Just like Si Larkins!” she said, to herself. 
*Taint likely she'll stay long, her father had prop- 
erty, and she’s used to as good things as the 
Dodges, I'll be bound.” 

The dishes wiped, Ruth sat down on a stool by 
the cradle, and in a few moments had coaxed 
Sissy to a seat in her lap. She stroked the curly, 
yellow hair, and kissed the rosy but dirty cheeks 
to Sissy’s astonishment and pleasure. 

‘Bet, wash this young one’s face,” said Mrs. 
Larkins, authoritatively. ‘‘She’s as dirty as a 
pig.” 

“Wash it yourself,” was Bet’s response from 
the shed. ‘I’ve got something else to do.” 

Ruth jumped up with the child in her arms. 

‘‘Let us see what Betty is doing,” she said, as 
she went into the shed. The cook-stove was out 
there, one of the struggles of Bet’s existence being 
to get it out of the living-room, as early in the 
spring as possible, and resisting until the latest 
moment the putting back in the fall; for Bet, with 
all her faults, had the instinct for order and deco- 
rum which characterizes the true housekeeper. 

The shed was partly floored over, and Bet sat 
on a bench by the door peeling apples. On the 
other end of the bench was a tin basin, some soap, 
and a pail of water. Near at hand hung a clean 
towel on a roller. 

With a little coaxing, Sissy consented to have 
her face washed. Myra stood by, and encour- 
aged her by saying, “I'll be washed after you, 
Sissy.” 

When Sissy was gently polished off with the 
towel, Myra put up her bright little face, saying, 
‘“*Wash me now.” 

**You’d better wash yourself,” was Bet’s com- 
ment. 

**Mind your business,”’ retorted the child. 

“Tut! tut!” said Ruth, “little sisters mustn’t be 
saucy.” 


When Myra was washed, she volunteered to get 
a comb if Sissy would be curled. 

“I won’t be turled,” Sissy declared promptly, 
*“T won’t, I won’t!” 

“You've got to be,” said Myra, with an air of 
decision. ‘She’s big and she’ll make you.” 

“I won’t, I won’t,” Sissy continued to vocifer- 
ate, when Bet interposed with, ‘‘Shut up, Sissy, or 
I'll rap you.” 

“Come, Myra,” Ruth said, anxious to allay the 
storm her well-meant efforts had raised, “you'll 
be curled, won’t you ?” 

“No, I won’t, ’cause I’m straight as an Injun. 
But I’ll let you comb it, if you want to. I'll get 
the comb.” 

She ran into the room, and returned in a min- 
ute holding a comb down by her side, and looking 
askance at Bet, who exclaimed, ‘‘You’ve got my 
comb! Just hand it over, miss.” 

Myra thrust it into Ruth’s hand with an impish 
grin. 

“T’ll put it away, Cousin Betty,” she said. 
“Show me where it belongs, Myra, dear.” 

Myra led the way into Bet’s room, and on a lit- 
tle shelf under the glass she found a brush, and 
laid the comb beside it. She got her own comb 
and brush from her trunk, and the novelty of the 
new utensils induced the children to submit their 
heads to her hands. They were such pretty chil- 
dren! She kissed and fondled them, and held 
them up to look in Bet’s little mirror. 

**Sissy’s pitty when her’s turled,” remarked that 
little peacock, surveying herself complacently. 

Ruth suggested that they should go and kiss 
mamma, to which Myra replied, ‘“‘She don’t want 
to kiss.” 

“Oh, yes, she does. Try her,"’ and she ‘‘shooed” 
them out of the bedroom. They sidled up to 
their mother, and Sissy remarked, ‘‘Ma, we’s 
washed.” 


“You ought to be ashamed to make company | 


wash you,” said that lady. 
wake up the baby.” 

“T like to wash them,” Ruth said, gently, some- 
what shocked at her indifference. 

The little girls went out to play, and after a 


“Get away, you'll 








futile effort to engage Bet in conversation, the new 
cousin joined them. 
(To be continued.) 


en 


THE STARS. 


Roll on, fair stars, in bye! Bet. sublime, 
Your matchless forms half hid from mortal sight; 
Singing for aye those unheard, heavenly chimes 
Which reach to God, ye glorious stars of night. 


CA 
a a ve 
For the Companion. 


AMONG THE “COTTON-MOUTHS.” 


Shortly after the great crevasses were made on 
the Mississippi by the flood of 1879, the authori- 
ties sent out a party to investigate the damage 
done by a crevasse just above New Orleans, and 
to see if there was any possibility either of closing 
it, or of finding some less harmful outlet for the 
waters. There were two young civil engineers 
from the West, strangers in the country, but 
Colonel Carlton, who was the leader of the party, 
had had many years experience in the work, and 
knew every foot of ground for fifty miles above 
and below the city. 

The currents and eddies of the turbulent river, 
which at will throws down its clay barriers like 
wisps of straw, were familiar to him, but this new 
crevasse was on a part of the shore that he had 
not often visited. 

The party engaged a light skiff, and, to assist in 
rowing, an old negro man, who had been brought 
up on the ‘‘Maringonin” place, where the crevasse 
had been made. More help would have been de- 
sirable in rowing up the strong current, but a 
large boat is clumsy, and useless for the trip they 
proposed, and Dave, a stout, powerful old negro, 
was a host in himself. 

‘*He can find the way, blindfold, over every part 
of Maringonin plantation,” Colonel Carlton said 
to his companions. ‘To be sure, it’s all under 
water now, but Dave can steer us clearof the sub- 
merged trees and fences.” 

‘Knows ebry bush on it, Marse Curnel, dere’s 
a mighty bad hedge on the norf side, jist hid by de 
water, but old Dave aint gwine to graze it. How 
long you gwine to prospect round, Marse Cur- 
nel ?” 

‘Long enough to find out what I’ve come for, if 
it takes me a week,” the colonel answered. 

The old negro shook his head. 

“Mighty onsartin, prospectin’, Marse Curnel. 
You don’t calklate ter run in the mouf ob de cre- 
vasse, and it a-sweepin’ like a mill-dam, does 
you >” 

“Of course not,” laughed the colonel. My bus- 
iness is where the crevasse goes out, not where it 
comes in. There’s a bayou which runs to the back 
of the plantation, and there’s where I want you 
to take us. I don’t know much about it.” 

“No, sar, you doesn’t know not’in’ bout Mar- 
ingonin swamp and bayou,” Dave uttered with 
emphasis, ‘‘and you won’t want to know ‘em bet- 
ter, when you gits ’quainted like.” 

“What on earth does the old fellow mean?” 
George Ellis asked of Colonel Carlton. 

“Oh, nothing. He wants to enhance his own 
importance as a guide to a terra incognita. So 
you're trying to give us a scare, Dave. Now that’s 
not kind. These gentlemen are strangers, you 
know, and they might swallow your yarns. You 





must remember I’m not to be scared by owls or 
alligators.” 

“Marse Curnel, is you eber been dar in high wa- 
ter?” Dave asked, solemnly. 

“Well, no, not exactly ; but if the water’s over 
every thing, we’ll just bave to stay in the boat, 
that’s all. We'll get through by evening, and 
you won’t starve if we can’t land. There’s plenty 
of provisions, already cooked, in that basket.” 

“Got whiskey, too, eh ?” with an eager look. 

“You old sinner,” laughed the colonel, ‘did 
you think I was going to bring your besetting sin, 
and put it down at your very door? No, no, Dave! 
My friends and I drink nothing that takes away 
our senses, and my conscience wouldn’t let me 
bring whiskey for you.” 

To say Dave’s face expressed the utmost cha- 
grin would be a mild way of describing his change 
of countenance. He almost dropped the oars, and 
half rose from his seat. 

“Look heah, Marse Curnel!” he cried, ‘“‘you 
don’t say you’se sich a”— he was going to say 
fool, but checked himself in time— “‘you don’t 
say you’se comed to Maringonin bayou and 
swamp, de cotton-mouf country, widout whiskey. 
An old nigger aint wurf much, but I tell you ef I 
had knowed you was gwine to do sich an obfusti- 
cation, you mought hab found somebody to row 
you ’sides ole Dave. Let’s put back.” 

*‘Are you crazy, old man? Go on, for we are 
wasting the morning. We must be back to the 
city by dark.” 

The habit of obedience was so strong in the old 
man that he bent to his work, muttering to him- 
self at intervals, something about ‘‘cotton-moufs” 
and ‘‘whiskey.” 

‘“‘What are cotton-mouths ?” asked one of the 
strangers. 

“A species of moccasin snake with white jaws,” 
Colonel Carlton answered, briefly. 

“De venomonsest ob all snakes,’ Dave inter- 
rupted. ‘Ef dey bites you, and whiskey aint dar, 
good-by to you; your mudder won’t neber see you 
agin, young massa.” 

“Don’t mind the old croaker,’’ Colonel Carlton 
jlaughed. ‘The cotton-mouth is very venomous 
| to be sure, but I’ve never seen many of them in 

my life, and I doubt if we meet one. Besides, if 
| we don’t land, and there seems little prospect of 
| it” (pointing to the submerged country), ‘how 
| are the cotton-mouths to get at us ?” 
| ‘Yah! yah! yah!” laughed old Dave, scornful- 
ly. ‘So you aint seed many cotton-moufs, Marse 
|Curnel? You'll know ’em well, sar, fore you’se 
done with Maringonin bayou.” 

‘*You'd better hold your tongue, old man,”’ the 
colonel said, quietly, but there was a gleam in his 
|eyes which taught old Dave, who knew him well, 
that he had gone farenough. The two young men 
had become very uncomfortable. They were both 
courageous enough in any common emergency, 
but these unknown reptiles of the Louisiana 
swamps made their blood curdle in anticipation. 

‘‘What a dreary prospect,’ said Ellis, looking 
over the desolate waste of waters, for by this time 
they had reached Maringonin plantation. The 
tops of moss-draped trees stood above the water, 
boards and house-timbers were floating about, or 
lodging in rafts around the trees and other ob- 
structions. 

“Dreary enough,” answered Colonel Carlton, 
“but if it seems so to you, what do you think it 
must be to those who, only a month ago, saw on 
this site the most beautiful and highly cultivated 
plantation in Louisiana? Yonder stood a mag- 
nificent mansion; the ruins of it have lodged in 
that grove of oaks. The crevasse broke a few 
yards to the right, there where you see the tide 
sweeping like a river back to the swamp. That’s 
the point we must approach inthe rear. Yonder’s 
the bayou, Dave. Now for it.” 

In a few minutes the skiff was making its way 
between two ranks of low, bushy trees, the lower 
branches of which were in the water. 

“It’s like a nightmare,” said one of the young 
men, with an involuntary shiver, “those moss- 
draped trees, that look as if they wete“ mourning 
over the desolation of the land. Look, look! 
what's that, twisting among the lower branches ?” 

“Oh, it’s only de cotton-moufs I’ve been tellin’ 
*bout, massa,’”” Dave answered. ‘Bless you, dat 
aint not’in’. When ebenin’ comes dey hangs in 
strings from de low branches, thousands ob ‘em.” 

“Keep in the middle of the stream, Dave,” 
called out the colonel, rather uneasy himself, as 
his practised eye saw that many of the trees were 
really filled with the reptiles. 

‘Ise gwine to do dat, Marse Curnel, you may 
bet your life, long as I kin. But you knows well 
as I do, sometimes dere aint no middle in dis 
bayou, but jest twists and turns dat’ll brung us 
up slap bang right agin dem trees. Cut some 
stout poles, Marse Curnel, and you and the gem- 
men jest skin your eyes, and watch fur dem rep- 
tiles.” 

‘We'll get through in a couple of hours,” 
Colonel Carlton said to his companions, ‘‘and 
we'll have daylight returning. We can certainly 
manage to run this disgusting gauntlet with our 
senses all about us.” 

The sun was several hours high when they 
reached the open fields and the spent waters of 
the crevasse. It did not take long to make a 
reconnoissance, and when they had completed the 
survey, Colonel Carlton pushed the skiff to a hill, 
the top of which stood above the water, and 
landed with his two companions for a final view 
of the surrounding country. 











_ “It seems to me,” he said, “that a canal cut 
from the bayou to the—halloo, Dave! what in the 
world are you doing ?” 

“I can’t holp it, Marse Curnel. De eddy’s done 
tuck me off, sar. Sabe my life, I can’t get the 
skiff back.” 

The colonel stormed, but a glance showed him 
that the old man spoke the truth. As often hap- 
pens in those submerged places, eddies and cur- 
rents formed by some unseen impediment are pro- 
duced suddenly, and one of these had swept the 
skiff into a perfect thicket of thorn bushes some 
distance from the hill and lodged it there so 
securely that all the old man’s efforts to move it 
were useless. 

“It’s a beautiful fix,” the colonel growled, ‘‘but 
we'll have to make a swim for it. It’s getting late 
and we’ve got the bayou to thread. Of course 
you can swim those few yards.” 

“Yes,” Ellis answered, hesitatingly. ‘We can 
swim very well usually, but the snakes, eh? Aint 
they thick in the water ?” 

“If they are, they don’t bite under water,” the 
colonel answered, coolly, preparing for his swim. 

They had only a few yards to swim, but low 
thorn bushes covered by the water tore their skin, 
shiny weeds feeling like snakes twined around 
their limbs, and they scrambled into the boat, the 
most dilapidated trio that can be imagined. 

It was some time before the skiff was extri- 
cated and the sun was setting as they entered the 
bayou. In a short time night settled down. They 
knew a full moon was shining outside, but the 
few rays which penetrated the dense thicket 
through which they were passing only seemed 
to intensify its horrors. 

The air seemed full of hisses, and though they 
could not see the snakes, they could hear them 
among the branches, and their splashes in the 
black waters around the boat. 

A profound silence prevailed, for each man did 
not know what moment a cotton-mouth might 
fall on his head. 

Then there was a dull thud at the bottom of the 
boat. 

*“‘Cotton-mouf! cotton-mouf!” screeched Dave, 
springing to his feet and almost overturning the 
boat. There was a good deal of scrambling and 
excitement among the party, but the cotton- 
mouths, probably scared by the noise, glided 
quietly over the sides of the boat into the water, 
and no one was bitten. 

“T’ank de Lord!” cried Dave, breathlessly, as 
the skiff shot from the mouth of the dark bayou 
into the broad river. Suddenly, with a wild yell, 
Dave sprang up, dropping the oars which were 
fortunately caught by Ellis, who was seated by 
him. 

“Ise bitten! Ise bitten!” he cried. ‘‘Marse 
Curnel, Ise a dead man. Oh, my pore soul!” 

He fell in the bottom of the boat. 

“Look out for the snake, boys!” cried the colo- 
nel, and for a moment the wildest confusion pre- 
vailed, but as the snake could not be found, it was 
concluded that he had escaped. 

‘Let us pull for Macarty’s,” cried the colonel. 
“That large white house to the right, yonder. 
My poor fellow,” bending over old Dave, who 
was groaning as if his last hour had come, ‘I 
wouldn’t have had this happened for anything in 
the world. I’ll never cease reproaching myself if 
anything happens to you, old friend.” 

‘It’s done happened, Marse Curnel,” he an- 
swered, faintly. ‘‘I feel de pisen risin’, risin’ and 
I’m swellin’ so I can’t swaller.” 

‘“We’ll get help at Macarty’s. Keep up, old fel- 
low, in a few minutes we’ll be there.” 

“O, Marse Curnel, my troat is gittin’ so stiff! 
Make haste or I'll die fore you gets dere.” 

A few minutes and they landed, and carried the 
groaning man up to Mr. Macarty’s house. The 
hospitable planter, an old friend of Colonel Carl- 
ton’s, met them in the hall. A few words put him 
in possession of the facts. 

“Old Dave bitten by a cotton-mouth!”’ he cried. 
“Upon my word I’m grieved to hear it. Lay 
him down in the hall here on this lounge. There’s 
no hope for him,” he whispered to Colonel Carl- 
ton, “if he’s been bitten twenty minutes. It’s a 
swifter poison than a rattlesnake’s.” 

He administered the most powerful remedies at 
once, and pulled off old Dave’s torn shoes, then a 
very dirty pair of yarn socks, and Colonel Carlton 
held a light for him to examine the wound. 

Mr. Macarty touched the horny sole, looked at- 
tentively at the place, and fell back with peal 
after peal of laughter. The gentlemen looked at 
him with astonishment, and even old Dave, par- 
tially stupefied as he was, raised his head. 

‘Hold on! here's the cotton-mouth!” cried Mr. 
Macarty, dragging from the foot an immense 
thorn three or four inches long, which had run 
deep in the old man’s foot. 

‘“‘But,” said Colonel Carlton, ‘the insisted upon 
it that he felt himself swelling, couldn’t swallow, 
and I had heard that this was one of the first 
effects of the poison.” 

‘“‘Haven’t you heard of hysteria, too?” asked 
Mr. Macarty, laughing at the colonel’s long face. 
‘Dave was scared enough to fancy himself a hip- 
popotamus if that had been one of the symptoms. 
Come, Colonel, you’ll have to-bear the joke, but 
it’s the best I’ve ever had on you.” 

“Look heah, Marse Curnel,” the old man said, 
solemnly, the next day, ‘‘you’ll blige me mightily 
ef you wouldn’t say no‘in’ bout dese ’currences. 
You’se been in de cotton-moufs’ country, and 
dey’se heen twistin’ and tumblin’ all round you. 
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you and me, and all ob us, mought hal) been bit- 
ten. It’s jest a meracle we wasn’t, and ef I was 
you I wouldn’t laugh and make fun ob de trans- 


action.” 
ae eee 


DOING GOOD. 


Cause smiles to glisten in the tearful eyes, 
Like rainbows arching through the April skies; 
Oh! do some good, while life and hope remain, 
Assuage some anguish, soothe corroding pain. 
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For the Companion. 


TRECKING AND SMOUSING. 
South African Sketches. 
In Four CHAPTERS—CHAP. I. 
Sprink-hanen and Lions. 


Although I was born in the United States, I sup- 
pose that the most of my former friends and fellow- 
citizens will regard me as but an indifferent patriot, 
since I have settled in a foreign country and have no 
intention of returning home. 

In 1875, in company with six other young men, I 
left home, and emigrated to Cape Colony, South 
Africa. We were led to undertake this long journey 
in the hope of making our fortunes in the then re- 
cently discovered diamond fields. 

We suffered much, and experienced many changes 
of fortune. Death, hardship and the temptations of 
a wild life broke up our company completely. On 
the 8th day of November, 1877, my companions left 
me at the door of a kindly old Boer, or native 
farmer, of Dutch descent, to die of pyamia, or 
blood-poisoning. I had been unable to move for a 
week, and had abscesses upon nearly every part of 
my body. 

The old farmer did not like the diamond mines, and 
was not pleased at having one who seemed to be at 
the point of death, laid at his door. But, at length, 
he summoned his vrouw and his daughters, who laid 
me on a bed, and nursed me tenderly. 

The expectations of my friends were not realized. 
I got better, and in the course of a month was on my 
feet again. 

Fortunately for me, I had, while an invalid, so won 
the pity and sympathy of those good Samaritans, the 
Boers, that the old farmer now really desired me to 
stay with him, and help him manage his farm. 

Ihad already grown somewhat familiar with the 
“Cape Dutch” tongue which was spoken in the house- 
hold; though both the farmer and his daughters un- 
derstood a little English, and spoke it badly. Vrow 
Bertha, the wife and mother, on the contrary, under- 
stood only her native tongue, the Dutch. 

As an inducement to remain with him, Heer Van 
Braam, my kind-hearted old patron, offered me an op- 
portunity to embark in the then new and promising 
industry of ostrich farming. Indirectly this proposi- 
tion led to my settling in South Africa. One of Heer 
Van Braam’s nephews, in the Orange Free State, had 
been in the business for several years; and the old 
farmer believed that we might be able to procure os. 
trich chicks from him. 

To cut this part of my story short, the plan, as we 
laid it, was not practicable. I was only able, after 
much weary travelling in the Orange Free State,— 
Heer Van Braam’s farm was in West Griqualand, 
about twenty Dutch miles from the famous Klipdrift 
diamond mines,—to procure ten chicks. This was 
less than a third of the number I desired to obtain. 

So I was compelled to wait for these chicks to grow 
up and breed, which would take four or five years. 
Meantime, having inclosed a pasture and built sheds 
for them, I embarked in a kind of business which 
has many fascinations for a young man fond of ad- 
venture, though attended by hardships. 

It is the business known in South Africa as “‘treck- 
ing and smousing,” and consists in trecking, or team- 
ing, northward into the Kalahari country, toward 
Lake Ngami, and smouwsing, or trading, with the na- 
tive tribes who live in this region. 

A trading trip of this kind generally occupies from 
eight months toa year. Some traders who penetrate 
farther into the interior are gone two years. 

The two commodities of all others which the trader 
wishes to barter for, are ostrich feathers and ivory: 
If he is a wise man, he takes out in his wagon to ex- 
change for these articles, firearms and ammunition; 
for the ignorant black no longer wastes his substance 
on beads and gay-colored clothes. What the natives 
now most delight in is a good rifle and plenty of car- 
tridges. 

A considerable capital is required to fit out a 
smousing wagon; and for a time Heer Van Braam 
was my “silent partner” and the “heavy man” in our 
business. But I did very well, even on my first trip, 
and soon had money of my own. Ostrich feathers 
were then worth thirty pounds, English money, per 
pound avoirdupois. The feathers which we then 
bought of the bushmen were all “blood feathers,” that 
is, those plucked from the wild ostrich. These have 
always commanded a better price than those cut from 
the tamed ostrich. I was often able to swap a Snei- 
der carbine, which had cost me three pounds, for half 
a pound of blood feathers, and sometimes got a 
pound for a carbine and six boxes of cartridges. 

On my first trip, I took out one hundred carbines 
and ten thousand rounds of ammunition, and brought 
home fifty-three pounds of feathers and twenty fine 
tusks of ivory. 

My outfit, including wagon, oxen, goods and dri- 
vers’ wages, for this first trip cost about three thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars; and I brought back prop- 
erty worth not far from eleven thousand. Upon my 
second trip I did better than this. I mention these 
facts simply to give the reader an idea of the busi- 
hess; and in these sketches I shall attempt to relate 
some of the adventures, and describe some of the 
scenes and incidents, of these trading-trips into the 
interior. 

But first I will speak briefly of my outfit, the prin- 
cipal feature of which was a large, strong and pon- 
derous “Cape wagon,” provided with a good tarpau- 
lin cover, inside which was packed my stock in trade 
and provisions, and which also contained my sleep- 
ing-bunk. This wagon was my travelling house,—my 
castle,—and it contained my whole stock and store. 








For drawing it across the rough country, without 
roads, and often without even a trail to guide me, I 
had six yoke of oxen attached to a long track-chain 
and driven by a native teamster, named ‘Billy 
Tronck,” who sat aloft, and flourished a whip of such 
portentous length, that he could lash the foremost 
oxen. 

In advance of the team marched a chocolate-col- 
ored Kaffir, with a line over his shoulder, to ‘‘fore- 
lope,” or guide the oxen to the smoothest ground. 
My foreloper bore the feminine name of ‘‘Ruth.” 

Behind, came four extra oxen to supply the places 
of any that might die, or that the lions might kill; 
also, two young cows that were to furnish us with 
milk, and a “‘watch baboon,’’ named ‘*Waker.” 

These animals were in charge of a Basuto Kaffir 
called “Pieter,” accompanied by another Basuto called 
‘**Karl,”’ who acted as my cook. I had also a general 
chore-boy, named “Jan,” and two dogs, “Buch” and 
“Sticker.” 

For arms, I had a good double ten-bore gun, an 
eight-bore, also a repeating Winchester rifle, a Mar- 
tini-Henry military rifle and a good Smith and Wes- 
son revolver. A trader in the Kalahari has need of 
efficient firearms, not only for shooting game and 
lions, but for defence against robbers. No law here 
offers him its protection; he is obliged to rely upon 
his own resources, and repel force with force. 

Fancy us, then, fairly on our way, trecking across 
the veldt,—_those wide, gray, African plains, where 
the thin grass scarcely tinges the coarse, sandy soil a 
faint green, even during the rains; where the nearest 
approach to forests is the scrubby acacia and camel- 
thorn thickets. In general character it is a rolling, 
undulating plain rising to deep-gray and ashen-hued 
hills on the west, and sloping off to the Vaal River on 
the southeast. 

But I see that there remains to me, within the lim- 
its of this sketch, space only to tell of a single advent- 
ure, which befell me during my first fortnight in the 
Kalahari. 








“TRECKING.” 


We had been trecking all day, following a pretty 
well marked trail northward toward Lake Ngami. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon I noticed a little, 
gray-black wreath, resembling a cloud or smoke, 
mount suddenly from the horizon far in the north- 
east. It seemed to drift along in an odd, fitful man- 
ner. Then another and another rose into view. 

I asked Ruth whether a dust-storm was rising; for 
I had heard of the dust-tornadoes of the desert. 

The foreloper shaded his eyes and took a look. 

‘De sprink-hanen !” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘De 
sprink-hanen !” (Locusts!) 

By this time the Kaffir drivers had taken up the 
ery, “De sprink-hanen !”’ all in a state of considera- 
ble excitement. 

The fitful black wreaths on the horizon rapidly 
spread out and rose higher and higher. These all 
seemed to be whirling and driving on like wind-swept 
smoke. As yet they were miles away. The course 
of their drift was from northeast to southwest and 
hence diagonally to our line of travel. 

We gradually drew nearer to this driving storm, 
which shut out the entire landscape on that side, 
mounting up, wreath on wreath. Thus for two 
hours we watched it whirling by; while high above 
the borders of the cloud circled and swooped immense 
flocks of birds. 

Then as we approached closer, the roar of the 
storm began, a roar as of a swift-driven shower of 
rain and hail. It obscured the setting sun, a great 
gloom descended on the plain. Then out-flyers from 
the throng began to whizz past, high over our heads; 
but soon they began striking the earth, the cattle and 
the wagon all about us. The oxen put up their noses 
and sniffed the air, then shook their heads uneasily; 
my pony snorted and champed at his bit; the Kaffir 
drivers shouted and ‘‘coo-eed” to each other. 

Wherever they struck, they clung—great gray 
grasshoppers, with dry, crackling wings. With a 
flutter they fell, thousands and millions of them! 
Every blade of grass, every thicket and all the 
ground turned suddenly gray. The oxen, too, and 
the wagon were equally beset. The wheels crushed 
hundreds of them. 

We muffled up our faces and pressed on as if fac- 
ing some fierce storm, some blizzard of the north- 
west in my native land. The roar and the buzzing 
were prodigious. Everywhere now, under foot, the 
little meercats and marmots of the veldé were catch- 
ing and eating them. Our cows, too, did the same. 

Sometimes the noise was like the whirl of machin- 
ery in a great factory, above which we could faintly 
hear the wild screaming of the thousands of birds 
overhead. 

But that the trail led us into this insect tornado, 
we should have turned aside; it was important that 
we should reach a vley among the hills, where there 
was water; so we kept on till after sunset when, 
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with dusk, the cloud of winged creatures settled to 
the earth. 

The roaring had now ceased; but the wheels and 
the hoofs of the cattle crunched amid their clustered 
bodies, and on every hand the plain rustled with a 
peculiar grating noise, as they crept and crawled 
over each other. 

At length we reached the viey and out-spanned our 
cattle. I feared they would not find a blade of grass 
left for them; but Billy only laughed and said, ‘‘ Nooit 
fret mit de stiers; dey vill eat de sprink-hanen.” 
And so they did; actually cropped the insects up as 
if they had been grass! 

The pool in the vley was full of drowned locusts. 
We were compelled to strain the water for our tea. The 
Kaffirs first kindled a fire with wood, brought in the 
wagon, then they fed it with locust fuel,—bushels of 
the locusts scraped together and beaten with a strip 
of board. They also toasted the insects in a frying- 
pan and ate them with great relish. 

Throughout the evening we had heard the spring- 
boks ‘‘whistling,” on all sides of the vley ; they, too, 
were feasting on the common food. Later, as I 
was about falling asleep, a succession of low, but 
tremendously deep, muffled sounds suddenly broke on 
my ear. Till then I had never heard the roar of a 
lion, but I knew that those sounds could proceed from 
no other throat than that of the king of beasts and 
hardly needed the muttered word “Leeuw,” from 
Billy. 

The old driver assured me, however, that we need 
not feel the slightest fear of an attack from lions, 
either upon ourselves or the oxen, so long as the 
sprink-hanen lay about so plenteously. The lions, he 
told me, ate the locusts greedily, and followed in the 
wake of their flight till they waxed too fat and lazy 
to follow farther. He repeatedly assured me that he 
would feel no more fear of a lion under these cir- 
cumstances than he would of a steer; and in proof 
of his sincerity, he rolled up in his blanket and fell 
asleep. I—well, I was not so brave. 


In the morn- 
ing I was early 
astir, and tak- 
ing my Martini- 
Henry stole out, 

determined to have a spring-bok, at least. The 

night had been cool and the locusts had not yet 

begun to fly, but covered the earth with a thick 

gray carpet. As I stepped, they hopped away 
from my feet, rising in a little cloud about me. 

I soon sighted four spring-boks and a “‘duiker-bok,” 
just past a little Xopje, not a quarter of a mile from 
our wagon. They were feeding—stirring up a swarm 
of locusts about their bodies. A few steps beyond 
the pool, in the vley, were three large rocks, and I saw 
that by creeping up under cover of these I might ap- 
proach within easy range of the animals. 

Accordingly, I moved quickly around the water- 
hole, gained the outermost of the rocks, and steady- 
ing my piece against the nearly perpendicular side of 
the boulder, fired at the largest of the four spring- 
boks. 

The bok fell headlong. Its companions bounded 
away. But at the same instant, I heard a short 
growl, as if of surprise, close at hand; but whether 
it was behind me or on the other side of the rock, I 
could not for the instant determine. Being startled, 
I stepped quickly out from my lurking-place, and, in 
doing so, caught sight of three large lions lying at 
the foot of one of the other rocks, not twenty yards 
from where I stood! 

Seeing me, they all three rose to their feet and 
uttered such a growl, in unison, as made the entire 
vley resound. 

As they rose to their feet and stood there in the 
bright morning light, their pale yellow bodies and 
thick tawny manes relieved against the dark red 
rock, they would, doubtless, have presented a rare 
study for a Rosa Bonheur. But J wasn’t painting 
any lions just at that time. They were so near and 
looked so royally grand and savage, that a feeling of 
tremulous weakness stole over me. They seemed to 
say, by their surprised looks, “Little fellow, what 
are you doing here?” 

Meantime, with shaking fingers, I was pushing a 
fresh cartridge into my rifle. I had heard that one’s 
only safety, in the near presence of a lion, was to 
face him boldly and look him in the eye; that all the 
lower animals find something terrible in the human 
eye. 

I stared hard at them. But I don’t think they no- 
ticed how fierce I was. The foremost of the three 
regarded me indifferently for a moment, and, raising 
his big upper lip, sniffed the air; the one behind him 
extended his fore-paws, stretched himself and yawned 
horribly. Apparently they found me a bore. But I 
dared not take a step backward, however much I de- 
sired to relieve them of my company, lest they should 
rush upon me. I kept my eye fixed on the foremost, 
with my rifle half-raised to shoot; but I felt weak all 
over. 

Suddenly I hearda rush, a scurry and a short bark 
behind me. It was Buch and Sticker; they had 
heard me fire and had run to find what I had shot, 
as they always did. With the fools’ courage of dogs, 
they ran at the lions, barking furiously. 





“Now is the time to disappear,” I thought, and 








sidled slowly toward the rock from the cover of which 
I had so recently stepped. I first put the rock between 
me and my lions and then how I did run back to the 
wagon! 

“What a coward!” some reader will exclaim. I 
suppose so. When you meet a lion—three lions—in 
that way, be brave, my friend. 

Reaching the wagons, I hurriedly roused up my 
sleepy Kaffirs, and bade them make haste, take their 
guns and come to alion-hunt. The old driver gaped, 
laughed and shook his head. ‘Nie, nie, Bas,” he 
said, in his broken English; ‘‘nie fret de leeuw, den 
he nie fret we.”’ 

This was too much of a peace policy to suit me. I 
bade them take their guns and follow me instantly. 
With apparent reluctance they obeyed, and we went 
back to the rocks. But the lions had left the place. 
We heard the dogs barking after them at a distance. 
They had not touched the carcass of the spring-bok. 

There are at least two species or varieties of lion 
in the Kalahari. The three which had so unexpect- 
edly confronted me were of the short-legged, bow- 
backed variety. This kind has a yellow mane, with 
a large head and enormously muscular shoulders and 
fore-paws, and differs much in general appearance 
from the longer-legged, black-maned lion. 

Now that the sun had risen, the sprink-hanen soon 
began to fly again; and during that entire forenoon, 
and until past one o’clock, we pursued our way 
through what seemed endless swarms and flights of 
locusts. These locust hordes are thought to breed 
upon the vast desert tract of country north of the 
Limpopo, and having there passed through the larve 
stages of growth, take to themselves wings, every 
third year, and literally darken the air of the north- 
ern districts of the colony. CyAR Les H. OBER. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


SCENES IN A LONDON POLICE COURT. 


Readers of Dickens will undoubtedly remember the 
character of Mr. Fang, the magistrate. We should 
be sorry to say that Mr. Fang is typical of the men 
who sit on the benches of the London police courts, 
for some of them are humane and courteous gentle- 
men; but one of them might certainly have been 
directly under the eye of the great novelist when he 
drew the portrait of Mr. Fang. 

It does not seem to be his intention to sift the evi- 
dence that comes before him. On the contrary, he 
listens with the greatest impatience and scowls at the 
witnesses with a terrifying eye, interrupting them in 
the middle of their testimony, and often ordering 
them out of the box before they have had time to 
finish. 

The courtroom is a little, dingy, dusty apartment, 
with the yellow and inadequate daylight of London 
struggling in through dusty, small-paned windows on 
which the last rains have made streaks and channels. 
The pomp and ceremony of the higher courts, the 
barristers in gowns and little wigs, the solemn- 
looking judges in gowns and big wigs, are not visible 
here; but on the bench at one end of the room, on a 
dais with a desk in front of him, sits the awful Mr. 
Fang, the autocrat of the place and the proceedings, 
—a heavy, red-faced man with an apoplectic neck, 
dressed without any of the fastidious neatness that is 
characteristic of the official Englishman. 

The inferior lawyers, who attend such courts, and 
two or three shabby-genteel reporters, are pent up in 
front of the desk, and huddled together at one side 
are the witnesses, watched over by the policemen, 
who nudge them and admonish them without any 
other purpose apparently than to have the magistrate 
observe that, like Yum-yum and the moon, they 
are very wide-awake. There is one glory that the 
British policeman loves above all others: it is to be 
called in the newspapers “the active and efficient 
B 29,” or whatever his number may be. 

As soon as he has taken his seat Mr. Fang begins 
proceedings by a comprehensive scowl, which, after 
taking in lawyers, reporters, policemen and specta- 
tors, and yielding him a satisfactory measure of dis- 
pleasure, narrows itself upon the witnesses. 

Instantly “the active and efficient” bestir them- 
selves and separate from the others the complainant 
whose case is at the head of the docket. 

It is a careworn and nervous woman in shabby 
black, not tidy nor interesting, but pitiable enough. 
She is pushed forward by the policemen, and her con- 
fusion increases when she finds herself in the witness- 
box, face to face with the frowning magistrate, who 
at once demands, in a peevish voice which still more 
confuses her, ‘‘Well, now, what is it?” 

“If you please, sir,”—she begins. 

“Yes, yes, yes! Come, out with it, out with it.” 

His manner seems to stupefy her, and she tries to 
speak, but can only stammer. 

‘‘Now, then, are you going to speak, or are you go- 
ing to keep me here all day? What do you want? 
Out with it!” 

She looks asif she would faint, but controls her- 
self, and makes another attempt. 

“If you please, sir, it’s my husband.” 

“Well, what have I got to do with your husband?” 

“If you please, sir, he hasn’t given me a penny for 
weeks, and leaves me to support the children, and 
comes home nearly every night drunk, and smashes 
the furniture.” 

“Tt is his own furniture, I suppose. And he hasn’t 
deserted you, nor assaulted you, has he?” 

For a wonder, the woman is able to say, ‘No, he 
hasn’t done that, but I’m afraid of him.” 

‘Well, what do you want me to do?” 

“‘I—I—I don’t know, sir,” she cries in despair, be- 
wildered out of her senses. 

“Of course you don’t know! I can’t keep the man 
out of his own house. I don’t believe in you women 
who are always complaining against your husbands. 
You don’t know what you want.” 

“But if you please, sir”’— 

The magistrate makes a gesture of impatience and 
irritation. ‘Take her down,” he says to the police- 
man, and she is quickly hustled out of sight. 

If this magistrate is the dread of witnesses, he is 
also the terror of criminals, however, and he admin- 
isters the heaviest penalties the law allows, accom- 
panying his sentences with such denunciations as 
make even hardened evil-doers wince. A quiet satis- 
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labor,” to the penalty he imposes. 


faction is visible, and he slightly relaxes his sever- | 


“Well, what do you draw?” growls Mr. Fang. 


There is a roar of laughter in the court, and the 


ity of demeanor, as he adds the words, ‘‘with hard | “Beer, sir,”’ she replies with delicious naiveté. 


It is not like a police court in an American city 
—New York or Boston, for instance. The indi- 
viduality of the officials and the witnesses and the 
spectators is much more pronounced, and com- 





clerk cries, ‘Silence!’ looking apprehensively at 
Mr. Fang; but the purple grows deeper in the 
magistrate’s face, and it seems possible that there 
is a ripple of mirth even in him. 














BEFORE A LONDON MAGISTRATE. 


plaints which are never heard of in America come 
up for disposal. 

A bullet-headed, rat-eyed fellow, who at once 
reminds us of Bill Sykes, is put into the dock, 
and a police inspector charges him with having 
failed ‘‘to report himself.” This means, that at 
some previous time he has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment and “police supervision’”’ on his re- 
lease. 

Under the Enghsh law a person regarded as an 
habitual criminal is required,after the expiration of 
his sentence, to present himself at stated intervals to 
the police, and to keep them informed of his ad- 
dress. Whether he intends to reform, or to hatch 
new plans of crime, such a regulation is obvious- 
ly irksome, and as often as possible it is evaded. 
It is a hardship to the man who is trying to re- 
form, but it is useful in keeping under control pro- 
fessional thieves, who have no intention of alter- 
ing their careers, and such a thief it was who now 
stood in the dock. 

The magistrate gave him an interrogative scowl. 

“T was going to America, your wash-up,” Mr. 
Bill Sykes begins—he pronounces ‘‘worship” 
“wash-up”—‘‘I was going to America, your wash- 
up, s’help, I was, an’ I missed the steamer at 
Liverpool. Then I stopped with a few friends, 
not being in good ’ealth since I served five years, 
an’ just as soon as I got back to London I was 
goin’ to report myself, when up comes the police- 
man, an’ nabs me. It’s ’ard, your wash-up, I 
calls it ’ard.”’ 

“Fiddlesticks! You are telling a parcel of 
lies!’ cries the magistrate, with more justice in 
this case than in others; and he sentences the 
burly, dangerous-looking fellow to three months’ 
imprisonment. 

A large proportion of the cases spring, in one 
way or another, out of the commonest of all Eng- 
lish vices-—drink. There are complaints of wives 
against husbands, and husbands against wives; 
of policemen against publicans, and of publicans 
against customers. 

The supervision of the weights and measures 
used by tradesmen is close in England, and a fre- 
quent complaint is against beer-sellers and spirit- 
sellers for using undersized measures. 

One publican is summoned, however, on the 
ground that he has given over-measure; that 
when a pint of beer was called for he gave a pint 
and a half, and he is fined for the transgression, the 
magistrate holding that too much is as great a 
violation of the law as too little, and that the ex- 
actness to which Shylock was held by the ‘wise 
young doctor,” in taking the “‘pound of flesh,” to 
which his bond entitled him, is applicable to the 
dealings of tradesmen at the present time. 

The next case is one of larceny, and among the 
witnesses is a bright-eyed little girl, who is in the 
employ of a publican. Various questions are 
asked her as to what she does, and her answers 
are not very satisfactory. The magistrate orders 
her down, but just as she is leaving the witness- 
box she turns back, remembering a part of her oc- 
cupation which she has not mentioned. 

“I draw,” she announces, gravely. 

The shabby-genteel reporters sharpen their pen- 
cils and their ears; here is something unusual, 
and they start a fresh paragraph, headed, “A 
Young Artist in Court.” 

















We grow rather sorry for him, as we watch the | 
dreary procession of squalid poverty and petty | 
crimes which he is compelled to witness from day | 
to day; and we have to confess, as we leave the | 
unpleasant atmosphere, that though it is his busi- 
ness to try, he, himself, is very often tried. 


aap +o 
A FRESH HOPE. 


What if thy yesterdays be sadly fraught 
With Seepocteenente, heart-aches, failures, sins? 
Touch not thy gloomy past with word nor thought, 
‘To-day another chance for thee begins. 


—Emma C. Dowd, 


jae es 
NEWSPAPERS AND EDUCATION. 





The extent to which the knowledge of letters, or 
at any rate the knowledge of reading and writing 
has spread among the people of any country, is 
indicated pretty closely by the number of news- 
papers, or other periodicals, that they read. It is 
easy to understand that the people of the United 
States, who spend more money for their own edu- 
cation than any other people in the world, have a 
greater number of journals, compared with their 
population, than any other country. In the United 
States, there is published one paper to every 
four thousand four hundred and thirty-three in- 
habitants. 

The country in which the proportion of news- 
papers to the population is next greatest is also a 
country where the people govern themselves, and 
pay great attention to education. This country is 
Switzerland, and it has one journal to every five 
thouzand and seventy-three people. 

The next country in what may be called news- 
paper rank is Denmark, which has a small popu- 
lation and free schools. There is one newspaper 
to every six thousand and twenty-two people. 

Belgium has few people who do not know how 
to read, and it has one paper to every six thon- 
sand six hundred and fifty-nine inhabitants. 

The cases of France and of Germany present 
an exception to the rule, that the newspapers are 
in proportion to the number of people, relatively 
to the whole population, who can read. There is 
one newspaper to every eight thousand six hun- 
dred and forty-two people in France, and one to 
every nine thousand four hundred and seventy- 
four in Germany ; but the proportion of illiterates 
is, nevertheless, greater in France than in Ger- 
many, and the Germans pay much more atten- 
tion to educational matters than do the French. 
In nearly the whole of Germany all children are 
compelled to go to school. 

The greater proportion of newspapers in France 
is probably due to the keen interest that most of 
the people have in public affairs, and their great 
fondness for reading stories. Nearly all French 
newspapers publish a continued story, generally 
printed in short columns across the bottom of the 
pages. Many more small, cheap newspapers are 
published in France than in Germany. 

Great Britain and Ireland come next upon the 
list, with one journal for every eleven thousand 
four hundred and nine inhabitants. There are 
many illiterates in Ireland and in some parts of 
England, and the schools are nowhere free, as 
with us, nor is education compulsory. The news- 
papers, however, are very widely circulated, and, 
for the most part, very cheap. The very largest 
daily newspapers in London, which pay great 
sums every year for telegraphic dispatches and 
other news, are sold throughout the kingdom for 
one penny (two cents). 

We find that Sweden comes next on the list, 
with one newspaper for every thirteen thousand 
one hundred and twenty people. Very few Swedes 
are unable to read, and primary education through- 
out Sweden and Norway is free and compulsory. 
Perhaps the fact that intemperance prevails to a 
most alarming extent in Sweden and Norway has 
something to do with the fact that journals and 
reviews circulate to a less extent there than in 
other countries where the standard of popular 
education is high. - 

Austria has ore paper to every fourteen thous- 
and eight hundred and thirty-two people, and her 
companion kingdom of Hungary only one to every 
twenty-four thousand three hundred and forty- 





three. This difference is easily understood when 
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we note the fact that in Austria proper eighty-eight 
per cent. of the adults are able to read and write, 
and in Hungary only twenty-six per cent. Even 
in Hungary the newspapers which have the lar- 
gest circulation are printed in the German lan- 
guage. ty 
In Italy the number of people who are unable 
to read is very great, and there is but one paper 
for every twenty thousand three hundred and 
fifty-six inhabitants. The peasants of Italy are 
among the poorest in all Europe. Nearly two- 
thirds of the population over ten years of age are 
unable to read, and fifty-nine men and seventy- 
eight women out of every hundred are unable to 
sign the marriage registers. 

Russia in Europe is at the bottom of the list in 
the proportion of newspapers taken by the people. 
There is but one journal to every one hundred and 
nine thousand six hundred and eleven people in 
Russia. This is easy to understand when we read 
that in her general educational system Russia is 
still behind even such countries as Japan and 
Egypt. 

oe = 
For the Companion. 
LOVE'S SACRIFICE. 


Gethsemane 
Denied our Lord all human sympathy, 
And deepest grief 
Is that we bear alone for others’ sake, 
Smiling the while, lest loving hearts should break, 
For our relief. 
O hearts that faint 
Beneath your burdens great, but make no ’plaint, 
ift up your eyes! 
Somewhere beyond, the life you give is found; 
Somewhere we know, by God’s own hand is crowned 
ve’s sacrifice. 


MARIA UPHAM DRAKE. 


a 
SELF-EDUCATION. 


Clapp, the Bohemian wit, once said, ‘‘Horace 
Greeley is a self-made man and worships his crea- 
tor.” The epigram may have been unjust to the 
distinguished journalist, but itexposed the vicious 
tendency of so-called ‘‘self-made” or “‘self-edu- 
cated” men to plume themselves upon their 
achievement. 

Their vanity is unreasonable. No man ever 
became great who did not make himself, and there 
never was an educated man who did not educate 
himself. ‘Every man,” says Gibbon, the histo- 
rian, ‘‘who rises above the common level receives 
two educations—the first from his instructors; 
the second, the most personal and important, from 
himself.” 

The singularity of the so-called “‘self-educated”’ 
man is that he receives no aid from a college and 
but little or no help from a school. He educated 
himself by acquiring knowledge and forming the 
habit of thinking. In his struggle he was, how- 
ever, aided by college-bred men, who wrote the 
most of the books he read. 

In his method of acquiring knowledge, the self- 
made man is not more singular than the graduate, 
when he begins what Gibbon calls his “second” 
education. Forno two men ever acquired knowl- 
edge by the same method. 

It is easy to read, yet no two men, who have 
made anything of themselves, ever read the same 
book in a similar way. Neander, the church 
historian, read a book carefully through, making 
notes on the margin. Dr. Johnson, on the con- 
trary, used to dip into a book at random. He 
read enough to seize the leading idea, and then 
threw it aside. 

Daniel Webster began with the table of contents 
and only read such parts of the text as would 
give him new ideas or add to his stock of know1- 
edge. 

It used to be said that one difference between 
English and American graduates was this: the 
American had more general information, when he 
left college, than the Englishman, who was a 
“Senior Wrangler;” but the Englishman had 
mastered the few authors he studied and was en- 
titled to be called ‘‘a scholar’; whereas the Amer- 
ican, though he knew a little of everything, had 
mastered nothing. 

A man who is simply curious contents himself 
with facts. His method of reading will be very 
different from that of the man who inquires, and 
is not satisfied unless he knows the principles 
which underlie the facts. 

A law-student, when he begins his studies, has 
Blackstone’s Commentaries placed in his hands. 
It is a clear exposition of the common law of 
England, written in a style that makes it litera- 
ture. It has, also, the merit—a rare one in a law- 
book—of being intelligible; but it is not deep, nor 
is it free from the error of stating doubtful princi- 
ples as undoubted law. 

Now the ordinary student of law is siniply cu- 
rious to know facts. He asks “What?” and 
Blackstone answers his question. But John Scott 
was an extraordinary student, who was always 
asking ‘“Why ?” When he began to study law, 
he would have nothing to do with Blackstone’s el- 
egant compilation. He took the bull by the horns, 
and grappled at once with ‘“‘Coke upon Littleton,” 
the dryest, the hardest, and the best exposition of 
the common law. Scott began his reading of 
Coke by taking to heart the old lawyer’s warn- 
ing: 

“And, albeit, the reader shall not at any one 
day, do what he can, reach to the meaning of one 
author, or of our commentaries; yet, let him no- 
way discourage himself, but proceed; for on some 
other day, in some other place, that doubt will be 
cleared.” 

Every student should write out these warning 





words, and place the manuscript where it shall 
meet his eye, every time he yawns over a book 
hard to understand. 

Scott not only read Coke, but he abridged it; 
when he had mastered its principles, he grappled 
with the Chancery Reports. He made himself so 
well acquainted with them, by asking ‘‘Why ?” as 
well as ‘What ?” that he could tell the very page 
in which each of the cases was to be found, and 
state, off-hand, the precise points in which they 
agreed or differed. 

Being too poor to pay the fee of one hundred 
guineas for a year’s instruction in special plead- 
ing, he copied all the forms he could lay his hands 
upon—declaration, complaint, the plea, the repli- 
cation, etc.—and compiled two large volumes of 
precedents. 

John Scott was a graduate and a prizeman of 
Oxford; but his “second” education, received 
from himself, made him Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

The moral to young men, and to young women, 
also, is this: He who would educate himself by 
reading must seek fundamental principles. What- 
ever his method of reading, whether slow and pain- 
ful orrapid and pleasant, his mind must work, and 
not merely receive thought. When he has asked 
“What ?”’ and has been answered, he must follow 
it up with a ‘“‘Why ?” and not rest until this, also, 
is answered. 

———~o—___—___ 
SEEING THE SUN RISE. 


Bonnibel remembers one morning on waking that 
she has in the course of her life seen certainly not more 
than half-a-dozen sunrises,and she doesn’t really think 
itis so many. And those were all of them accidental— 
either because she was sick and couldn’t sleep, or had 
to get up at four or five, or some such dreadful hour, 
to catch a train. 

Now to appreciate a sunrise, the body should be 
free from discomfort, and the mind from care. 
Speaking in an artistic sense, Bonnibel reflects, as 
the ceiling of her room gradually flushes to a delicate 
pink, she has never seen a sunrise at all. She re- 
solves that she will see one—at once—now—instanter ! 

A moment later she is up and dressing; in ten min- 
utes she is out in the garden, her curly hair tucked up 
hastily in her neck, and her fingers fastening a final 
button as she goes. 

How cool, how delicious, is this early autumn air! 
The flowers are just opening; a few buds even shyly 
unclose while she is looking at them. The nany-col- 
ored morning-glories are holding up their perfect 
cups to the light; little dewdrops sparkle among the 
gorgeous flames of the nasturtiums; spider-webs, 
dotted with tiny diamonds, twinkle daintily upon the 
lawn. 

Ah, here comes an old friend—one she has known 
about ever since she was a little girl, though she 
hasn’t met him very often. He approaches with a 
short run, a stop, another run, two or three hops, a 
halt, head up and red breast thrown forward, like an 
alert little sentinel, and then a sudden dab at the 
moist ground with his yellow bill. The Early Bird, 
of course. 

She watches, silent and amused, while he jerks his 
sturdy little neck, jumps forward and sideways and 
backward by turns, and flaps his brown wings in 
great excitement, as he struggles to pull from its re- 
treat the long, reluctant body of the Worm, which 
desperately objects to being caught. 

Caught he is, however, and presently up flies the 
robin, with his victim trailing from his beak, and 
vanishes among the leaves of an apple-tree, whence 
presently a few clear, cheery notes of triumph rise 
upon the air. 

Bonnibel looks up into the tree, and sees that 
the pink sky is changing to orange, the orange to yel- 
low, and then, with a flash that dazzles her eyes, and 
sets all the other birds in all the other trees to sing- 
ing, up comes the great, round, golden sun! 

“So beautiful, so very beautiful,” she thinks, as she 
turns toward the house with mingled visions of po- 
etic glory and hot rolls running in her brain, “I won- 
der people can lie abed when they know that such a 
miracle is going on!” 

But, somehow, that sunrise remains the last that she 
has seen, and though the Early Bird goes on catching 
the Early Worm every morning under her window, 
he has no influence whatever in keeping her from 
being late to breakfast. 


a ae 
DUTY AND PLEASURE. 


Sir John Lubbock, the English statesman, banker, 
and naturalist, begins his new volume with two essays 
similar in title; one, ‘“‘The Pleasure of Duty,” and 
the other, “‘The Duty of Pleasure.” Without having 
read them, we may be sure that they are well worth 
reading from their titles, which of themselves con- 
stitute a suggestive piece. ‘It must be good,” said 
Mr. Emerson of an advertised book, ‘‘for only a wise 
man would have thought of writing on the subject 
of it.” 

Our young readers, if they are young in heart as 
well as in years, have no need to be reminded of the 
“duty of pleasure.” Most of them have been chiefly 
employed, during the last eight or ten weeks, in per- 
forming that duty. They have kept close to the task 
from morning until evening, and found the day too 
short for its satisfactory completion. 

“What, already?” has been their usual response 
to the announcement of bedtime. On the other 
hand, some have shown the propensity to prolong the 
pleasure of lying in bed in the morning. 

But the vacation has passed, and they have now to 
enjoy the “pleasure of duty,” which is and ever must 
be the chief solace and reward of living. The school- 
room cannot be a happy place to an idle or careless 
pupil; no liberality of expenditure, no tact, geniality 
or genius in the teacher, can make it anything but 
a pretty prison to a scholar who has no pleasure in 
his duty there. 

Pleasure in the schoolroom, as in a shop, office, 
court, studio, cabinet, cornfield, comes from the prin- 
ciple of taking pains, comes from doing the hourly 
task well, and, if possible, better than well—hand- 
somely. 

There is no place on earth where this is so mani- 
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fest as in a school. To the idle and unprincipled, 
school is the most tedious and wearisome longing for 
escape; to the intelligent and attentive student, the 
hours are as minutes, and each minute a pleasure. 

“What, already ?’’ exclaims such a student, when 
the clock points to the hour of dismissal. ‘What, 
already? Where has the morning gone?” 


—_~+o—_____—_ 
FACING CALAMITY. 


An obscure Latin author narrates the story of a 
centurion, Cardecius, who, in a battle between Rome 
and Carthage, saw that if a certain defence was car- 
ried by assault by a few men the day would be won. 
The men who attempted it would inevitably be cut to 
pieces. Turning to his soldiers he cried, “It is nec- 
essary for the safety of the army that we reach that 
point. It is not necessary that we return!” 

The defence was taken but the men were lost. 

Much courage in the world is of an undramatic, quiet 
kind. The majority of men, however weak and com- 
monplace, meet disaster and death with decorum and 
dignity. In a railway accident there is usually little 
outcry, and physicians testify that not one patient in 
a thousand shows terror while dying. But the num- 
ber of men who in the face of death and eternity can 
so control their faculties as to make a telling, witty 
remark have been extremely rare. 

Every schoolboy remembers Sir Thomas More’s 
joke upon the scaffold when he begged the execu- 
tioner not to cut off his beard ‘as it had committed 
no treason,” and the apology of Charles the Second 
for being ‘‘so unconscionable a time in dying.” 

A niece of Franklin, who had been noted for her 
wit and courtesy, died a few years ago in Philadel- 
phia, at the age of ninety-eight. In the very mo- 
ment of death, a friend felt her body which, was cold 
to the heart. 

“Ah,” murmured the witty old lady, “I was dying 
so beautifully, and you brought me back! But never 
mind, my dear, I shall try it again.” 

A finer instance was that of a Spaniard, a friend of 
Cardenas, who, though blind of an eye, was a skil- 
ful tennis player. One day a ball struck him on the 
remaining eye with such force as to crush it. Know- 
ing that he was blinded for life he turned to his com- 
panions. 

«Buenas noches, seftores (good-night, gentlemen),” 
he said with a bow and left the field. 


—— - -—+o+ 
HIS MOTIVES. 


An incident which occurred during the administra- 
tion of the second Adams, heretofore, we believe, 
unpublished, illustrates the difference between the 
general principles which underlay the politics of that 
day, and those which control our own. 

Mr. Adams made out a list of men whom he had 
chosen to examine into the condition of the United 
States Bank, and submitted it for approval to his 
Cabinet. 

The appointment of these men would bring each of 
them prominently into public notice and stamp them 
with official approval as possessing exceptional ability 
and incorruptible honor. 

Mr. Clay, glancing over the list, objected to one 
name upon it. 

“Mr. Adams,” said he, “that man I know to be one 
of your bitterest enemies. He has been your oppo- 
nent throughout the whole of your political career. 
He deserves no preferment at your hands.” 

Mr. Adams’s color rose. He took the list, and 
looked at it in silence; then, in his usual grave, meas- 
ured tones, he said: 

“T am sorry to hear that, for I am assured that he is 
an able financier, and a man of the sternest integ- 
rity. So he does not like me, eh? Well, Mr. Clay, as 
it is the interests of the country, and not mine, 
which we must consider in this case, we will let his 
name stay.” 

Mr. Clay nodded approval. ‘The President,’’ he 
said, ‘thas risen to an admirable height of self-nega- 
tion. But J should not have climbed there, I fear.” 


—————++o—_— 
RARE BOOKS. 


Dr. Holmes, while in London, visited the book- 
store of Bernard Quaritch, who deals in rare books, 
and in the finest work of the illuminator, the illustra- 
tor and the binder. His prices are such as make mil- 
lionaires hesitate as they consider the expediency of 
buying. 

For one of those romances which turned the head 
of Don Quixote, an “‘Amadis de Gaula,”’ he asks one 
thousand dollars. For a little quarto giving an ac- 
count of the Virginia Adventurers, his price is three 
hundred dollars. 

The taste which prompts men to buy such costly 
volumes is an acquired one, like the taste for olives 
and caviare. Its indulgence is stimulated by that 
vanity which is gratified in owning something that is 
possessed by no other person. Harper’s Drawer il- 
lustrates this vanity by the following anecdote : 

Professor MacH—— had, stowed away in a dingy 
room in New Orleans a collection of curiosities, which 
he invited a friend toinspect. Throwing back a win- 
dow-shutter, the professor placed a dilapidated quar- 
to in the hands of his friend, who, fearing it might 
fall to pieces, placed his open palms under it. 

“Ah! [see you know how to handle a treasure,” 
said the professor. 

“What is it? Whatisthe title? What is it about? 
Who wrote it? In what language is it written?” 
asked the friend, seeing that he did not know even 
the characters of the language. 

“Well, I—I—I don’t know; but it is a great com- 
fort to have it,” was the professor’s answer. 





ected acesailall ee 
MUSCULAR FORCE. 


A strong man will, with muscles weighing only a 
pound or two, lift a weight of several hundred 
pounds. But, unconsciously to himself, the strong 
man’s muscles of the chest move in the act of respi- 
ration two hundred pounds, fifteen to twenty times a 
minute. 

A bird on the wing is a striking example of sus- 
tained muscular exertion. For hour after hour the 
Australian swallow, which is never seen to rest, sus- 
tains its flight. The English swift flies all day long, 
and, apparently, is proof against fatigue. 

An ordinary speaker utters fifteen hundred differ- 


ent vocal sounds in a minute, which gives the one- 
fiftieth of a second for each contraction of the mus- 
cles of the tongue. Mr. Gladstone speaks, on im- 
portant occasions, three and four hours, and yet his 
muscles continue to act, till the close of his speech, 
with astonishing velocity. 

Astounding as is the velocity of the muscles of the 
human tongue, it is a tortoise’s force in comparison 
with the velocity of a gnat’s wings. Its hum varies 
with the rapidity of its wings’ vibrations, and their 
rate can be ascertained from the pitch of the note. 
Estimated by this, it has been found that an excited 
gnat moves its wings many hundred times a second. | 


a 
WISHING WELLS. 


All over Europe are to be found springs and wells 
the waters of which are supposed to have some heal- 
ing property, or some magical power. At any rate 
they used to be so regarded, as we may know from 
their names, and from customs which have not yet 
gone out of use, although the early belief may be 
completely forgotten. 


An English writer says that throughout the north 
of his country there are “wishing wells,” where the 
passer-by may breathe his wish, ‘‘and may rest as- 
sured of its fulfilment if he only drop a crooked pin 
into the water.” 

This use for crooked pins must be generally known 
and practised. Another person says, “It is scarcely 
three months since I looked into the wishing well at 
Wooler, and saw the crooked pins strewed over the 
bottom among the gravel.’”’ The same thing is told 
of others of these springs. 

One curious thing about the practice is that crooked 
pins are used. It may be thought that such pins, be- 
ing worthless for any other use, were held as fit for 
this idle ceremony. This is looking at the matter 
from our point of view, not from that of the humble 
questioner. 

The older and more complete ceremony is described 
as still to be witnessed in Cornwall. 

“Two pieces of straw, about an inch long each, 
were crossed, and the pin run through them. This 
cross was then dropped into the water, and the rising 
bubbles carefully counted, as they marked the years 
or months or days that would pass before the hap- 
pening of the event which was of concern.” 
Auguries were drawn from these crosses in other 
ways. They were made so as barely to float; then, 
“if the cross swam, the thrower was to outlive the 
year; if it sank, he was to die within that time.” 
Other matters were to be learned from the position 
the cross took as it floated on the surface. 

The belief in these wells is wholly a pagan one, but 
the manner of consulting them has managed to get 
mixed up with Christian worship, and this has kept 
the belief alive to the present time. 


ani MND 
ADOPTION. 


The spot which has become the home of one’s 
adoption, not unfrequently evokes as strong enthusi- 
asm as that which saw his birth. Byron devoted 
himself to the interests of Greece. Mrs. Browning 
dearly loved Italy,—and cases have been known of 
Americans who thought more of England than of 
their own country, sometimes when they had never | 
even touched British soil. | 


Some time after the war, General Crittenden met 
three ex-confederate officers at dinner, and they be- 
came very a. 
“Major,” said the general, to one of them, ‘“‘where 
were you born?” 
“Well,” said the major growing a little red, “I was 
born, sir, in Nantucket, but you see I lived ten years 
in the South, and married a Southern lady, and as all 
my interests were in the South, of course I fought for | 
them.” 
‘And where were you born?” he asked the second. 
“Well, sir, I was born in Nantucket, but I had 
lived in the South twenty years, and of course”— 

“IT see,” said the general, turning to the third. 
“Colonel, where were you born?” 
“T was born in Nantucket, too, but I had been 
thirty years in the South. 
“‘That’s curious, isn’t it?” 
“Tell me, general,” said one of the Southerners, 
where you were born.” 
“In Huntsville, Ala., but I lived in the North many 
years, and so I fought for the Union.” 














THROWN IN. 


Almost every one likes to be ‘‘answered back” in 
a spirit of combined fun and courtesy, and the person 
possessed of a genuine sense of humor seldom resents 
being worsted in a verbal encounter, even when the 
crushing retort implies the reverse of a compliment. 


Xavier de Merode, who became an archbishop and | 
the almoner of Pius IX., was educated at the college 
of Juilly, where he was famous for his practical 
jokes, and greatly beloved for his good qualities. 
Toward the end of his stay there, he was told that 
the principal of the school, to whom he was greatly 
attached, was about to resign his situation, which 
would be taken by another teacher. 

With his usual impudence, he went at once to the 
principal, Monsieur de Salinis, and said, “You have 
no right to dispose of your scholars in that way, and 
I give you warning that I won’t be sold.” 

ot in the least angry, Monsieur de Salinis only 
laughed, and replied, ‘““My dear Xavier, I shall not 
sell you, for no one would have vou at any price; 
but I shall throw you into the bargain!” 

The retort greatly amused the boy, who, to the end | 
of his days was fond of describing his total discom- 
fiture on the occasion. 











UNREMEMBERED “HAPPINESS.” 


The mistaken notion which possesses some men 
that they are happy when they are intoxicated seems 
to be founded on the fact that they are very unhappy 
when they are recovering from that state. 


An Irishman who was in the habit of getting drunk 
every Saturday night, and not recovering from the 
effects of his debauchery until Monday, was met by 
the priest one Monday and ery rebuked. 

“Sure, your riverence,” said Pat, “‘and why should 
you reproach me for the only happy day that I have 
in the whole week?” 

‘‘Happy?” asked the priest. ‘‘And what is there 
when you are drunk to make you happy?” 

“Sure, your riverence,”’ answered the culprit, ‘I’ve 
niver once been able to remimber what it was!” 





REMEMBERED EVE, 


The responsibility for the sins of the world rests 
on men and women alike, as we are reminded by the 
quaint saying of a little Sunday school girl. 


She was rather young, to be sure, to be taught the 
meaning of the text, ‘By one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin.” 

But the teacher did her best, and told, as simply as 
she could, about this one man, and what he did, and 
what were the consequences of his sin to the human 
race. She was pees on very well when a shy, grave- 
faced little girl interrupted her by saying: 





“There was a lady, too.” 


| Exquisite 
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Suffering from scrofula is ended by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood-purifier. (Adv. 
PAR seh ali 

Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys an 
Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it is 
poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, we 
recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. [Adv 

————— 

A GOOD GUN, RIFLE OR REVOLVER 
must be selected with care, There is dishonesty in this 
business asin all others. The safe way is to deal with 
a reliable firm, whose reputation rests on their honesty. 
The JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS Co., of Boston, have been 
in business forty-seven years. Their warerooms occupy 
two entire buildings. Here are found Guns, Revolvers, 
Bicycles, Roller Skates, Police Goods, Air Rifles, &c., 
&c., products of their own manufacture, which explains 
why they can sell the best goods lower than their com- 
petitors. Their catalogue contains valuable informa- 
tion for sportsmen and is SENT ON RECEIPT OF SIX 
CENTS IN STAMPS. Attention is called to an advertise- 
ment in these columns of a Colt Repeating Rifle for $11, 
the greatest bargain ever offered in this line. 








3 TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


Sent on approval to honest collec- 
tors at 25 per cent. discount. W. H. 
DANFORTH, Worcester, Mass. 

by Machine. Send 2c. for full 
manual of instructions. Hudson’s 
College of Shorthand,Columbus,O. 


PORRIES STAMPS, 10 all different, only 12c. New 
List Free, Responsible agents wanted for the best 
sheets in the world at 25 per ct. commission. Every stamp 
warranted genuine. THOS. T. BUTTRICK, Concord, Mass. 


THE NEW CAME #385 uit 


with Cards, 
for sale by THE BOSTON LOAN CO., 275 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 5 Packs, $1; Single Pack, 25c. 


A DA in your own 
10 town selling 
the Nickel Tidy 

== Holder. Every fam- 


ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ price list by mail 16¢. 
in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A 51, Sandusky, O. 


DO NOT STAMMER. 


SEND FOR 40-PAGE PAMPHLET. 
DOUGLAS McCALLU 


M 
ll East liTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Prepara- 
tory School for Little Girls, EMBLA P. O., three 
miles from Baltimore, d. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Send for Catalogue. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W.G J 

Dayton, Ohio, for new and second-hand 

rice list. REPAIRING AND NICKELING. 
ECOND-HAND 

and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHANGE. 


CENT. WANTED. either sex,to sellou 


new book, EARTH, SEA and SKY: 
864 pps. 329 Illustrations, (Eng. or 
German print.) Good pay. Experience unnecessary. 
juccess certain. Headquarters for Bibles, Albums and 
Gift Books. E. P, JORDAN& CO., Pubs., St. Louis, Ma 
DEAFNESS CURED by using the HUESTIS PA- 
TENT EAR DRUM, guaran- 
teed superior to all others; light, comfortable, and in- 
visible; the only artificial ear drum made free from 
































metallic substance. Send for circular and particulars. | 


B. N. HUESTIS’S EAR DRUM CO. 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 





PRESS, $3. _Circular_size, $8. 
Newspaper size, $44. Type set- 
ting easy; printed directions. 
our WI Sena? st'ps ‘or catalogue,press- 
4E 


es, ty cards, &c., to factory. 
CARDS KELSEY E CO.. Meriden, Conn. 


“Stammering and Stuttering Cured.” 


Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, Prof. Orthopedic and Clinical 
Surgery, 285 5th Ave., N. Y., writes: “I have seen a num- 
ber of very bad cases of Stammering ‘entirely cured’ 
by Mr. E. 8S. Johnston.” Address PROF. JOHNSTON, Lith 
and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. 


COSY HOMES. 
Os’ to HO ‘Them, 

96 page book, showing many de- 
signs of low cost houses, with valu- 
able intormation for those who Youn 















Price eo 
ice po 
FE. iH, Architect, 22 Schoo! 8t., Boston 





MUSIC To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
send by mail 68 pieces full sheet-music 
size. including songs, marches, waltzes, 

SALE. quadrilles (with calls), ete., by Mendel- 
ssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., for 20c. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. White Wings, 
and 100 songs, words and music, 8 cents. L. L. 
HATHWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


HEW TAFFY TOLU 
OLCAN’S 


TAKE NO OTHER. 
Makes Sound, White Teeth, Perfect Digestion, and a 
Sweet Mouth. Perfectly delicious. At Stores—6 cakes, 5c. 
Box by mail, 40c. COLGAN & MCAFEE, Louisville, Ky. 








For particulars concerning 
this most desirable Corset, see 
advertisement, with cut of Cor- 
set, in YOUTH’s COMPANION, 
Sept. Ist. page 376; it will also 
appear in early issue in October. 








ap THE BEST-SELLING 
= SON 


NEW BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


[-=J 
=> x 
ao 
; PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 
Special Inducements, Address 
WANTED A.J.HOLMAN&CO.Philadelphia 
$s: In Cash! 3 Worcester’s 
and B50 In, ictionaries, worth $89 
and 4 Dictionary Holders, worth $15.50 
iven as prizes for best essays answer- 
ing the question. ‘Why should [ use al 
| 2 ictionary Holder ?’’ For full particulars! 
| send to La Verne W. Noyes, 99 & 101 
West Mo.roe St., Chicago. The No. 
19 is self-shutting, strong springs 
seourely shut, salaly support and 
closely clasp the bulky book. The 
Wire Holder grows in popularity—more having been sold in the past 
two years than all other makes combined and not a complaint, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
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SMITH RICAN 

ORGAN & PIANo Go. 
BOSTON «= MASS - 

Hetablished 35 Years. Everywhere rocegpined 


dard Instruments. 
Elegant Designs. Fully War- 


ranted. Catalogues Free. 
Waltham St. 
Art Novelties, etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, and mention this paper. 


Factory and Warerooms, Tremont St., opp. 
FROST & ADAMS, 
_ Special rates to Teachers and Academies. 





A t a f § Drawing Materials, Math- 
8 
Importers and 
Wholesale Dealers, 
37 Cornhill, 


ematical Instruments, 
Boston, Mass. 











RAPEY “writthe, 


etic, &c. Young 









a livingand given a thorough 
7preparation for honorable posi- 
tions. ‘Terms reasonable. Time short. 
Instruction thorough. Business men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No 
charge for situations furnished. Address for cata- 
logue, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


THEGREA 


orders. 
of 44 pieces, or 
with $20 or- 
this 








LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 


The Best Made for the Money. 
Retail 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00. 


On receipt of Two Dollars we will send you by 

mail, POSTAGE PAID, a pair of these Elegan 

Button Boots, worked button-holes, in either 

kid or goat, or glove-to kid-foxed, any size 

you want. Give us atrial. Address 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT 


& SHOE CO., 
Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 










In the heated 
earooms or hot parlors 


















thrive, grow luxuri- 
antly and bloom 
constantly. The cacti 
are odd and rare; 
Bathe bulbs beautiful 
weet and fragrant. 


PRICE: 
10 Cacti all different, 


15 Winter Blooming 
Balbs Ineluding a Lily, 
“Post Paid, - 00. 
iy 15 Winter Blooming 
Plants, Post Paid, $1. 

Send Stamp for 


i - 
WS The 


Waa Rall List. 
. yy: A. SALZER, 
Pe“4L.a Crosse, Wis. 





BEAUTY 


lof B= 
Skin & Scalp 
ResToRED 


* by the * 
Ciws cURA 


Remedies. 


YOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, disfiguring. 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. CuTI- 
CURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only in- 
fallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold_everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; RESOLV- 
ENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DruG 
AND CHEMICAL CoO., Boston, Mass. 

2 Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


wd AN DS Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 


REMEDY DISCOVERED FOR 
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Lauderbach’s German Catarrh Remedy. 
Price 81. Samples free at Druggists. Mailed for l0c. inesamps. 
THOUSANDS CURED since the discovery of this method of 
treatment. Every mail brings letters from grateful persons 





| Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





CURED. B. 8. LAUDERBACH & CO., Newark, N. d., 0.5.4. 
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For the Companion. 


DUZHUPLEZE. 


The strangest country between the seas 

Was the curious kingdom of Duzhupleze, 

And the greatest wonders in all this land 

Were the crooked lanes on every hand; 

For the walls leaned in and the gates leaned out, 
And the pathways doubled and wound about. 
They were weird and dazzling, first to last; 

A wonderful charm was o’er them cast; 

And men grew merry in heart and brain 

Who went to walk in a crooked lane. 


So they laughed and sang until they found 

*Twas an evil spell their steps had bound; 

Their tongues were thick when the hour grew late; 
Ther cursed and quarrelled in fiercest hate; 

While the pathway seemed to writhe and spin, 

And the — leaned out though the walls leaned in; 
But one by one, ere the break of day, 

Through the treacherous gates they found their way, 
And weak and dizzy, and sick with pain, 

They staggered home from the crooked lane. 


Now every lane has an end in view, 

And so had these, as all men knew; 

But no one ever intends to go 

To the end of such, as all men know. 

They meant to walk just a little way, 

But the spell grew on them day by day, 

They were drawn to a path of pain and shame, 

As the moth is drawn to the torturing flame, 

Though they knew there were paupers, and men insane, 
And prisons and graves, at the end of the lane. 


The a old king of Duzhupleze 

Beheld these things, but he loved his ease; 

So he said, “The danger is plain as day; 

Sure, none but fools will walk that way! 

I’m ham and harassed, early and late 

With the rule of the realm and the cares of state. 
I’m sorry to see their pain, but still 

These poor, blind fools must do as they will; 
Their loss will be but the kingdom’s gain, 

If they choose to walk in a crooked lane.” 


But the crooked lanes spread far and near; 
So the old king sent for his grand vizier, 
And commanded him to devise and say 
How this terrible curse should be done away. 
Now the grand vizier was a moderate man, 
And bound to favor the easiest plan, 

And so he said, in the course of his talk, 
“We can’t prescribe how a man shall walk; 
But if the evil has grown too great, 

’Twere best to restrict and regulate, 

And to fill your purse with easy gains, 

By a heavy tax on the crooked lanes.” 


’Twas done as the grand vizier had said, 

But the crooked lanes still grew and spread; 

And those who walked in their fatal maze 

Sought other and various crooked ways; 

Till, under the blight of this awful curse, 

The kingdom was going from bad to worse; 

And the king was stricken with doubt and fear 
hen his generals and his grand vizier, 

By their speech and action, made it plain 

That they sometimes walked in a crooked lane. 

Though the good old king of Duzhupleze 

Was merry and kind, and loved his ease, 

It was more than even he could bear 

When at last, one day, the royal heir 

Came staggering home with a maudlin shout, 

And an idiot smile, as he reeled about, 

The gant vizier was called in a trice, 

But the king was not in need of advice, 

“Pll give you a month, at most!” he said, 

“Down with these lanes, or off with your head! 

For Ill confiscate your worthless brains 

If you fail to abolish these crooked lanes!” 


How the thing was done I cannot say, 
But the grand vizier made no delay; 
He proved to the king and all the nation 
That his brains were worthy of preservation; 

For in place of every crooked lane 

He planted a garden or field of grain; 

While men who had clamored with all their might 
To do as they chose, now chose to do right; 


And the happiest country between the seas 
as the glorious kingdom of Duzhupleze. 


Beatrice, Neb. EuporA 8. BUMSTEAD. 
——————_+oo—____—_ 
For the Companion. 
TSCHOOP. 


Most of the boy readers of the Companion are 
doubtless familiar with Cooper’s stirring story of 
the “Last of the Mohicans,” but few of them 
probably know the true conclusion of the great 
warrior’s life. 

His real name was Tschoop. He was famous not 
only for his skill as a leader in war, and for his 
fiery eloquence, but for his excessive dissipation ; 
for he was able to drink an amount of fire-water 
that would have killed two ordinary Indians. In 
1741, a Moravian missionary, Christian Rauch, 
went to Tschoop’s hut and asked him if he did 
not wish to save his soul. 

“We all do that,” replied the chief. 

Rauch explained the Christian religion to him 
and prayed and pleaded with him even with tears, 
but apparently without effect. He remained for 
months near the Indian. 

Tschoop was a fierce, gigantic savage, the terror 
of the whites, and Rauch a mild, little, insignifi- 
cant man. 

The chief at last professed Christianity, and 
was baptized under the name of John. 

In a letter which he sent to the Delawares, he 
says, ‘‘I have been a heathen. A preacher came 
to preach to me that there is a God. I said, ‘Do I 
not know that? Go back whence thou camest!’ 
Another came and preached that it was ruin for 
me to lie and to get drunk. I said, ‘Do I not 
know that? Am 1a fool?’ Then Christian Rauch 
came into my hut and sat down beside me day 
after day and told me of my sins, and of Jesus 
who died to save me from them. I said, ‘I will 
kill you.’ But he said, ‘I trust in Jesus.’ 

“So one day, being weary, he lay down in my 
hut and fell asleep. And I said What kind of 
man is this little fellow? I might kill him and 
throw him into the woods and no man would re- 
gard it. Yetthere he sleeps, because Jesus will 
take care of him. Who is this Jesus? I, too, 
will find the man.” 

The great chief preached the Christian religion 
with the same fiery eloquence which had given 
him power among his people, and for many years 
went up and down among the tribes in the West- 
ern wilderness, 
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He is buried in the old ‘“‘God’s Acre” of the 
Moravians at Bethlehem. ‘The first missionaries 
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knocked him down, and then jumped on the steamer’s | kitchen with propriety, as she was afterwards of act- 


eck. 
However, the animal did no injury to the lascars, 


ing in her exalted station with dignity. 
| She did her best to restrain her husband from giv- 


and their converts lie in long rows under the flat | but hid itself somewhere on the deck. The shouts of | ing his consent to the execution of Charles I., a fact 


greensward, each with a little square stone above 
his breast, on which is his name. But above 
| Tschoop’s grave some kindly hand has planted a 
white rose. It is the only grave among them all 
on which a flower grows. 


———_<+@>—_—__—_ 


FACTS ABOUT THE SEA. 


The sea is the reservoir into which run all the riv- 
ers of the world. It is the cistern which finally 
catches all the rain that falls, not only upon its own 
surface, but upon the surface of the land and upon 
| the roofs of our homes. All this water is removed 
| again by evaporation as fast as it is supplied. It is 
estimated that every year a layer of the entire sea, 
fourteen feet thick, is taken up into the clouds. This 
| vapor is fresh, and if all the water could be removed 
in the same way and none of it returned, it is calcu- 
lated that there would be left a layer of pure salt 
two hundred and thirty feet thick on the bed of the 
Atlantic. 


This is upon the supposition that three feet depth | 
of water contains one inch depth of salt, and that the | 
average depth of the ocean is three miles. 

At a depth of about three thousand five hundred 
feet the temperature is uniform, ~~ but a trifle 
between the poles and the equator. The colder water 
is below. It is reported that in por See bays on 
| the coast of Norway, the water often begins to freeze 
| at the bottom before it does at the surface. 
| At this depth waves are not felt. Waves do not 

travel,—that is, the water does not move forward, 
| although it seems to do so; it stays in the same 
| place. The rising and falling moves on. 
| We measure waves by their height, and by the dis- 
| tance from crest to crest. In deep water this latter 
distance is about fifteen times the height of the wave. 
In shallow water the proportion is less, and this 
makes a choppy sea. 

The force of waves is in proportion to their height. 








| 


of the crew awoke the captain, who. thought it ex- 
dient to wait until daylight before driving out the 
ast. 

As soon as it was light enough, a search began, and 
the tiger was found hidden in acoal-bunker. The an- 
imal discovered the searchers before they saw him, 
and jumping out of the bunker, knocked over three 
of the lascars, ran on deck, and jumped overboard in 
front of the paddle-wheel. 

The captain fired at the beast as it jumped, and 
broke one of its hind — The wounded tiger clam- 
bered into the wheel, whence it fell into the river, the 
rapid current of which carried him out of reach in a 
moment. 

The my ere me of the tiger’s presence on the rud- | 
der was that the animal, while swimming across the | 
river, had become fatigued. Seeing the rudder afford- | 
ed a good resting-place it climbed up and on it, where 
it was quietly resting, when frightened by the appear- 
ance of the boat with the natives. 
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For the Companion. 


PLUMED SEED. 


Airy-feet, fairy-feet, far away flying 

Over the fields so fair, sowing your gold; 

Light are you, white are you, ghosts of the dying, 
Fain would we fathom the secrets you hold. 


In the mould, low and cold, there are miracles growing; 

Blind are we, dull are we, dumb and dark-souled, 

While the white winter is over us blowing; 

But you—you will rise, and your rays shall be gold. 

Winging light, bringing bright dreams, though winds 
sow you, 

Frailest of fair things that sink to the sod, 

Oh, could we know you as dark death doth show you, | 

Then with the sandals of light were we shod. 


ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


——_+or— 
COURTSHIP IN GREENLAND. 


The Verdens Gang, of Christiania, is publishing 
the journal of one of the Danish missionaries in 








It is said that the sea strikes on Bell Rock with the 
force of seventeen tons for each square yard. 
| ‘The pressure of the water increases as we go down. | 
At the depth of a mile this pressure is reckoned at | 
|more than a ton to the square inch, that is, more 
| than a hundred and thirty-three times the pressure of 
| the atmosphere. 

To get correct sounding in deep water is difficult. 
| A shot weighing thirty pounds carries down the line. 
Through this sinker a hole is bored, and through the 
hole is Ps ssed a rod of iron which moves easily back 
and forth. In the end of the bar a cup is dug out, 
and the inside is coated with lard. The bar is made 
fast to the line and a sling holds the shot on. 

When the bar, which extends below the shot, 
touches the bottom, the sling unhooks and the shot 
slides off. The cup in the end of the bar holds some 
of the sand, or whatever may be on the bottom, and 
a cover shuts over the cup to keep the water from 
washing the sand out. In this way we learn the 
character of the deep sea bottom. 

It will be seen at once that we can know the de- 
pressions of the bottom of the ocean more easily and 
more accurately than we can learn the elevation of 
the land. As a consequence we have a better topo- 
graphical map of much of that surface than we have 
of the continents. 





The depth of the sea presents some interesting con- 
siderations. If the Atlantic were lowered six thou- | 
sand five hundred and sixty-four feet, it would be re- 
duced to half its present width. If it were lowered 
a little more than three miles, there would be dr 
land all the way between Newfoundland and Ireland. 
If the Mediterranean were lowered six hundred and 
sixty feet, Africa would be joined to Italy, and three | 
separate seas would remain. | 





GOOD SLEEPERS. 


During the long days of summer the Russian peas- 
ants live almost without sleep, except that which 
they snatch at odd moments,—at meal-time especially. 
Naturally they acquire a facility in falling asleep 
| anywhere, and Mr. Robert Bremner gives a rather 
entertaining sketch of their performances in that 
line, in his “Excursions in the Interior of Russia.” 
Some of our numerous sufferers from insomnia may 
well read it with envy. Poverty and hard manual 
labor have at least some compensations. 


What struck us most in regard to these slumber 
ing scenes was the suddenness with which the men 
fell into repose. Some people are said to be able to 
command sleep the moment they court its favors; 
and the Russian peasant would seem to have the 
same power, for he is asleep as soon as his tools are 
thrown down. 

One moment of the vacant hour is given to a scanty 
meal (an onion and a _— of rye-bread need but lit- 
tle carving) and all the rest is bestowed on what, 
— to drinking, seems to be their favorite dissipa- 
tion. 

The positions they choose for this purpose are often 
most surprising. here a piece of pavement is under 
repair, in a crowded street, you may see them sleep- 
ing among the stones and mud, liable to be run over 
by the first wheel. 

A droschky-man falls asleep standing by his horse’s 
shoulder, and leaning his head on the poor animal, 
which never moves an ear for fear of disturbing him. 
In short, a Russian sleeps in every attitude, and on 
every kind of bed,—sitting or standiag,—on the top 
of dung-carts, or perched on a load of stones. 

Sometimes the post which he takes up is still more 
dangerous. We have seen workmen stretched on the 
ridge of some roof which they had been repairing; 
and passing along the quays, you may see them at 
any time soundly asleep on the narrow parapet, 
where, if they turn but from the right side to the 
left, they have not an inch to save them from rolling 
into the deep river below. 

They may even be seen fast asleep in the sun on 
the narrow edge of a loaded barge, near the strong- 
est part of the stream; yet so sound is their repose 
that though you watch them till their short hour is 
out, you will not see them move limb or feature. 
Tell the peasant of his danger in thus exposing him- 
self, remonstrate with him on his rashness, and he 
will not understand you. He does not know what 
fear is; his fatalism makes him careless of life. 





TIGER ON BOARD. 


“A lion among ladies,” said Bottom, “is a most 
dreadful thing!” What would the simple weaver have 
thought of a tiger on board of ariversteamer? Yet 
a steamer running on the Ganges was boarded one 
night by a tiger, while at anchor near the shore. 


The steamer was lying half a mile from shore. 
Toward morning several natives were sent in a boat 
+ Fa astern to prevent her swinging round with the 
tide. 

Having finished the job, the natives pulled back to 
the steamer, whence a lascar threw them a rope, and 
they brought their boat close to the rudder. A river 
steumer’s deck is only three feet above the water, but 
its rudder projects three feet from the sternpost for 
power in steering. 

It was too dark for the natives to see that a tiger 
was crouching on the rudder, and great was their 
fright, when he sprang at the man in the bow, 





| good-for-nothing.” 


——+>-—____ 





Greenland. The missionaries, since they have won 
the confidence of the natives, have had a duty laid 
upon them which they never contemplated at the 
beginning of their mission. The preacher isnot only 
the minister of the Gospel, but is invariably resorted 
to, both by young men and maidens, as the matri- 
monial agent. A young man comes to the mission- 
ary house, and says: 


“T want to marry.” 

“Whom?” asks the missionary. ‘Have you any 
one in mind?” 

“Yes, but she will not have me; I want you to 
speak to her.’’ 

“Have you spoken for yourself?” 

“Many times; but she always says, ‘No, no.’” 

“That is nothing,” says the pastor, ‘“‘you know the 
way of maidens. Does she like you?” 

“Tt is difficult to find out. She will tell you.” 

The pastor ree ng! sends for the girl, who 
comes willingly enough, knowing what the message 
means. 

“Well, my daughter,” he observes, ‘‘it is time that 
you should think of marriage.” 

“TI never mean to marry,” is her invariable and 
conventional answer. 

“That is a pity,”’ says the minister, ‘‘because I have 
a good husband for thee.” 

**Who is he?” she asks. 

The missionary then tells her his name—although 
she knows it as well as he does—and launches out in 
the lover’s praise. After the catalogue of his merits 
has been recited, the girl replies, ‘But I think him a 


“Ah, well,” says the missionary, ‘“‘thou art not 
wise. There is no lad can fling a harpoon as he can. 
I shall soon find him a wife.” 

He then wishes the girl a good-day, affecting to 
believe that the interview is over. But she is sure 
to linger, and, after a blush and a sigh, she whispers, 
“So it is particularly your wish, yom Pastor? I 
do not quite like him,” with a deep sigh, “but if 

ou” — 

At this jn she virtually hands over the business 
to the minister, who has to tell her that she knows 
she loves the lad, that she would not have come if 
she had not thought of accepting him, and that noth- 
ing is wanting but to ask the blessing of God upon 
theirunion. The marriage, curiously enough, usually 
takes place upon the very day on which the bride 
has emphatically protested that she will never have 
the bridegroom. 





SHELTERING THE COW. 


Farmer folk who let their cattle remain placidly in 
the pasture, during rains that wash their hairy coats 
clean and sleek, may well be amused at the trials of 
some city people who took a cottage for the summer, 
and with it a cow. In regard to the habits of the 
latter they were sadly ignorant, and therefore en- 
deavored to be on the safe side, by treating her with 
a consideration to which few cows are accustomed. 


One day there came up a heavy shower, and the la- 
dies were in despair at the thought that Moolly would 


wet. 

“Run, Charles, run,” cried one, to a servant, ‘‘and 
drive her into the shed.” 

The factotum in livery inwardly rebelled at the 
duty imposed on him, but he drove her up to the shed, 
two little boys of the family, meantime, holding um- 
brellas over her. Arrived at shelter, the cow abso- 
lutely refused to accept it. She knew well that milk- 
ing time was an event of the future, and her bovine 
mind grasped no other necessity for entering the 


shed. 

*‘She’ll take cold, I know she will,” cried one of her 
mistresses, almost wringing her hands. ‘‘And then 
we sha’n’t know what to doforher. Charles, I think 
that’s Farmer Simpson driving by; just ask him what 
he should advise.” 

The farmer drew up his old white horse, in the 
pouring rain, ard listened with much disgust to a full 
statement of the case. 

“You jest drive that cow back to pastur’,’’ said he, 
“She knows more’n you do about the way to treat 
critters. They aint used to bein’ done up in linen 
handkerchiefs, an’ Jaid away ina drawer. G’long!” 

As the cow herself vigorously supported this ad- 
vice, it was reluctantly followed, but the two ladies 
still speak feelingly of the lack of consideration for 
animals to be found in the country. They are con- 
vinced that their way is the proper one, if only the 
animals themselves could be induced to co-operate. 


Se 
WHAT A LIE COST. 


Cromwell’s mother was strong of mind and heart. 
She managed the Huntington brewery so shrewdly 
that with the profits of it she gave a good education 
to her children, and provided fortunes for her daugh- 
ters as they married. She was passionately fond of her 
great son, whose rise in power made her apprehensive 
for his safety. Whenever an unexpected gun-shot 
was heard, she exclaimed with the nervousness of an 
aged mother, ‘‘My son is shot!’’ 


Of Cromwell’s wife, it was said that she was, in the 


| for which the cavaliers praised her in a popular song : 


| “The tears of our new Pilate’s wife 
Could not avail to save his life.” 

As a mother she trained wisely her daughters. The 
youngest of them, Frances, received an offer of mar- 
riage from Charles II., while that prince was an exile. 
She and her mother favored the match, but the wiser 
father saw that the offer merely indicated Charles’s 
anxiety to get possession of authority in England. 

“No,” said he, bluntly, ‘the king will never forgive 
me the death of his father; besides, he is so de- 
bauched that he cannot be trusted.” 

Another of Frances’s suitors was the Rev. Jeremiah 
White, her father’s chaplain. Cromwell did not fa- 
vor the suit. Hearing, one day, that the chaplain 
was alone with Frances, he rushed angrily into the 
room, where he discovered the chaplain on his knees, 
with Fanny’s hand against his lips. 

“What is the meaning of this posture?” he asked. 

“May it please your highness,” replied the chap- 
lain, “] have a long time courted that young gentle- 
woman there, my lady’s woman, and cannot prevail. 
I was, therefore, humbly praying her ladyship to in- 
tercede for me.” 

Cromwell knew the man was lying, but, being very 
willing to take the lie for truth, he turned to the 
maid, saying, ‘What is the meaning of this, huzzy? 
Why refuse the honor Mr. White woulddo you? He 
is my friend, and I expect you to treat him as such.” 

The girl, willing to make the most of her opportu- 
nity, replied with a courtesy and blush, “If Mr. 
ae intends me that honor, I shall not be against 

im.” 


“Sayest thou so, lass?” cried Cromwell; ‘call 
Goodwin. ‘The business shall be done before I leave 
the room.” 

Goodwin, a clergyman, promptly responded; the 
two were married then and there, and Cromwell gave 
the bride a dowry of five hundred pounds. The re- 
sult of the chaplain’s lie was fifty years of wedded 
unhappiness. 

—_——+or+—___— 
AN ANT FUNERAL. 


Some of our readers may think that the following 
description has a romantic sound, but it is extracted 


| from the ‘Proceedings of the Linnzan Society,” hav- 


ing been communicated to that learned body by an 
observer in Australia. The writer saw a large num- 
ber of ants surrounding those that he had killed, and 
determined to watch their proceedings closely. Ac- 
cordingly he followed four or five that started off 
from the rest toward a hillock a short distance off, 
in which was an ants’ nest. 


This they entered, and in about five minutes they 
reappeared, followed by others. All fell into rank, 
walking regularly and slowly, two by two, until they 
arrived at the spot where lay the dead bodies of the 
soldier ants. 

In a few minutes two of the ants advanced and 
took up the body of one of their comrades; then two 
others, and so on, until all were ready to march. 
First walked two ants bearing a body, then two with- 
out a burden; then two others with another dead ant, 
and so on, until the line was extended to about forty 

airs, and the procession now moved slowly onward, 

ollowed by an irregular body of about two hundred 
ants. 

Occasionally the two laden ants stopped, and laying 
down the dead body, it was taken up by the two 
walking unburdened behind them, and thus, by occa- 
sionally relieving each other, they arrived at a sandy 
spot near the sea. The body of ants now commenced 
digging with their jaws a number of holes in the 

round, into each of which a dead ant was laid. 

hen they fell to and filled up the graves. 

This did not quite finish the remarkable circum- 
stances attending this insect funeral. Some six or 
seven of the ants had attempted to run off without 
performing their share of the task of digging; these 
were caught and brought back, when they were at 
once attacked and killed upon the spot. A single 

— was quickly dug, and they were all dropped 

nto it. 





CONDESCENDING. 


Condescension is sometimes more offensive than a 
direct slight. A very fussy, showy-looking woman 
at an evening party suddenly left a crowd of gay 
companions and walked across the room to a corner 
where a plainly dressed lady was sitting by herself. 


“Ah,” said the showy woman, “I am very glad to 
see you, Mrs. K , and you really must excuse me 
for not having spoken to you before. As soon as I 
saw you come in J said to myself, ‘Now, I must re- 
member to go and speak to Mrs. K—— before she 
goes home.’ ” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. K——, courteously. ‘But 
do not let me take you from your friends.” 

“Oh, I think they can get along without me for a 
few moments, and I really feel that I ought to have 
looked you up sooner. I have intended coming to 
see a for this long time. I hope you will not 
think that I haven’t cared to do so.” 

Mrs. K said, truthfully, that she had not thought 
anything about it. 

“But you ought to come and see me,” said the pat- 
ronizing lady, ‘‘I should be glad to see you any time. 
I must go now,” she added; ‘“‘but I was determined 
to speak to you.” 

When she rejoined her friends she said, ‘‘Excuse 
me for running away. I felt that I ought to speak 
to that Mrs. K——. Her husband lately met with re- 
verses and they are quite poor. I used to know her 
well, and I thought some little attention on my part 
might please her.” 

Mrs. K——, as may well be supposed, did not look 
especially delighted. Her old acquaintance may have 
meant to be kind, but she certainly displayed a lam- 
entable want of tact and delicacy. She might 
almost as well have said in so many words: ‘You 
are a poor woman now, and will of course under- 
stand that my speaking to you at all is a great con- 
descension.” 











ANSWERED. 


It is human nature for a man to be ashamed of be- 
ing insignificant and unknown. The meanest occu- 
pation does not deprive a man of his sense of being 
of some importance in the world. But there are men 
so self-conscious that they are always seeming to ex- 
pect public attention to be fixed upon themselves. 
Such a man was once a State official, of California. 
He thought that everybody knew him, or ought to 
know him. 


He was one day walking through a field, when a 
bull addressed him in an undertone, and made for 
him with its head down and horns in a position to 
raise him. Although he was a State official, and a 
man of dignity and political power, he ran surprising- 
ly well. He ran even better than he did for office, 
and he got to the fence first. He clambered over, out 
of breath and dignity, and found the owner of the 
bull calmly contemplating the operation. 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked the irate official. 
‘““What do you mean by having an infuriated animal 
like that roaming over the fields?” 

‘ r+ an I guess the bull has some right in the 
eld” — 

“Right! Right! Do you know whol am, sir? Do 
you know who I am?” 

The farmer shook his head. 

“JT, sir, 1 am General Dash.” 

“Why didn’t you tell the bull?”—San Francisca 





time of their poverty, as capable of descending to the 


Chronicle. 
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For the Companion. 
FOR YOU. 


I have some good advice for you, 
My merry little man, 
’Tis this: where’er your lot is cast 
Oh, do the best you can! 
And find the good in everything, 
No matter what or where; 
And don’t be always looking for 
The hardest things to bear. 
Oh, do not stand with idle hands, 
And wait for something grand, 
While precious moments slip away 
Like grains of shining sand! 

But do the duty nearest you, 
And do it faithfully, 

For stepping-stones to greater things 
These little deeds shall be. 

In this big world of ours, my boy, 
There’s work for all to do, 

Just measure by the golden rule 
That which is set for you; 

And try it with the square of truth, 
And with the line of right; 

In every act and thought of yours, 
Oh, keep your honor bright! 


———_+or- 
For the Companion. 


SPIRIT MUSIC. 


It was a bright, cool 
evening in September, 
just the kind of an even- 
ing when it seems good 
to close all the doors 
and windows, and 
gather sociably 
around the first grate- 
fire of the season. 

The tea things had 
been cleared away, 
and a cheery red 
cloth covered the 
table, where Ralph 
and Alice sat puzzl- 
ing their brains over 
a knotty theorem in 
geometry. Harry and 
Belle had stretched 
themselves on the rug 
before the fire, and were 
busily engaged in putting 
together a dissected ele- 
phant, while six-years- 
old Tom was going to 
Jerusalem on an inverted 
rocking-chair. 

Mamma had gone up- 
stairs to put little sister 
Beth to bed, and papa had 
just driven off in much 
haste to visit a patient. 

“O Tom, dear! please don’t 
make quite so much noise!” cried 
Alice, as the youthful sailor was 
preparing a combination collision 

and boiler explosion. 

‘Well, I should say so!” put in 
Ralph, emphatically. ‘Come, 
little feller, quit that racket! We 
can’t hear ourselves think.” 

‘Hooray !” shouted Harry above 
the din of the collision; ‘just like a 
girl! Belle is trying to fit his tail on 
where his trunk ought to go, and she 
don’t know the difference !” 

“It is not a tail!” protested Belle, 


excitedly. ‘I’ve seen elephants eat with just that | 
kind of a thing, and I’ll leave it to Ralph if they | 


don’t” — 


“Hark!” said Alice, holding up her hand warn- | 
Didn’t you hear 


ingly. ‘What was that noise ? 
something ?” 
‘Hear something!” said Ralph, laughing. 


of time, than I have in the last five minutes.” 


‘No, but I was sure I heard a sound from the 


piano,” said Alice. 


‘“‘Woman’s imagination is a marvellous thing,” 
remarked Ralph, with mock gravity, for which | 
gratuitous observation he received a smart pinch 


from Alice, and the lessons were resumed. 


and Belle, and even Tom, who was now quietly 


caring for the wounded on his battered ship. 


Slowly and softly came the tones, do, me, sol, 


fa, la, do, and then stopped. 


Alice turned pale. “I just went into the parlor, 





weird music was still going on, sometimes in single 
tones, and then again making painful discords. 

‘Who dares to open that parlor door ?’’ queried 
Harry, in a nervous whisper. 

“Sho! I do,” said Master Tom, making straight 
for the door in question. 

‘Here, you Tom! Come back here?” said 
Ralph, catching the little man by the pinafore, 
and pulling him back. “If anybody is going to 
be paralyzed, it shall not be the infant in arms.” 





“y 
don’t think I ever heard any more in the same space 


And taking a lamp in his hand, he walked gin- 
| gerly toward the parlor door, which he opened 
| very, very slowly. 

The sounds, which had stopped for a moment, 
began again, but now they were away down among 
the bass notes, and they rumbled and grumbled 
as if the spirits were displeased about something. 

Ralph walked toward the piano. It was closed. 
The music stopped, but only for an instant, and 
then, very softly and sweetly, came the first few 
notes of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” or what sounded 


‘down hopped Button, the Maltese kitten, who be- | 








more like that than anything else. 


Alice, who had been standing in the doorway, 
now ventured cautiously into the room, and was 
followed in Indian file by the other children. 

“Now,” said Ralph, trying to look unconcerned, 
“T am going to have a little private seance with 
this musical ghost, whoever he is. Here goes!” | 
and so saying he lifted the piano-lid, when presto! 


gan rubbing up against Tom, and purring in an 
ecstasy of delight. He had climbed up on the 
key-board and gone to sleep, and when Alice 
came in later to close the piano, Mr. Button was 
taken prisoner. 

Everybody squealed when he was released and 
dropped at their feet, and then Ralph said, ‘‘Well, 
if that don’t beat the very Dutch!” 

And Alice said, “Did you ever in all your 
life!” 

And Harry said, ‘‘Jiminy! that’s a great go!” 

And Belle said, ‘“You blessed kitten!” 

And Tom said, ‘“Whoop-la!” 

And Kitty said, ‘“Meaow!”” 





FLORIBEL. 






















For the Companion. 


SLUMBER-TOWN. 


Mamma’s closed the windows, 
Pulled the shades ’way down 
So the light won’t bother 
Folks in Slumber-town. 
Rocking back and forward 

In a white night-gown, 
That’s the way to travel 

Into Slumber-town. 


Mamma’s face grows fainter 
Eyes so sweet and brown, 
Folks get tired travelling 
Into Slumber-town. 

Mamma ceases rocking, 

Puts the baby down; 

For she’s reached the station, 
She’s in Slumber-town. 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. | 








For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 





Jesus in cents.” —- 
upon seeing a watermelon growing, ‘““My! 
ways s’posed watermelons grew in the water.” 


Amelia’s mamma was teaching the Sahbath- 
school lesson. ‘‘What does ‘frankincense’ mean ?” 
“There it is again!” whispered Alice, suddenly ; | She asked. The little girl thought a minute and 
and this time Ralph heard it, and so did Harry | answered, “Why, mamma, ‘franc’ means a piece 
of money, and I suppose the wise men gave it to 


One of the “country week” girls exclaimed, 
I al- 








about ten minutes ago,” said she, ‘‘and shut the 
piano. It was dark, but there was no one there.” 
“Well,” replied Ralph, ‘‘it can’t be robbers; 
they wouldn't announce themselves that way.” 
“Spirits!” groaned Harry, in a sepulchral voice ; 
and although they were bright, sensible children, 
and did not believe in this suggestion of Harry’s, 
still it took effect, particularly as the strange, 





Auntie was comparing two pieces of lawn, and 
remarked that she believed they were alike. ‘‘No, 
auntie,” said little Helen; ‘these f’owers has 
bloomed out, and those hasn’t.”’ 

Sammy had a birthday cake in which little 
Harry felt too much interest. Sammy warned him 





not to touch, and Harry put his hands behind 
him to be sure they wouldn’t do mischief. Still 
Sammy was not assured, and asked nurse to put 
the cake on a high shelf, “for,” said he, ‘‘it’s too 
big a tempt for Harry.” 

Eliott came in from play, tired and hungry, and 
asked mamma for a piece of bread; mamma 
broke a piece for him, laying aside the crust. 
“Oh, give me that, mamma,” cried Ellie, “I like 
the backbone of the bread!” 

“Teddy,” said mamma, ‘“‘I want you to go to 
the store, and ask Mr. G—— for some samples of 
buff calico, with a little sprig on it; do you know 
what a sprig is ?’’ showing him a piece of calico 
with a sprig on it. ‘‘Now do you understand ?” 
“Yes’m,” said Teddie, and forthwith proceeded 


to the store, and asked for some samples of ‘‘buf- | 


falo calico with a dried stick on it.” 
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(NUTS TO CRACK) 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
i. 
CURTAILMENTS. 


Entire, our voices you may hear 

In cadence soft and sweet and clear; 
Curtail, I’m left of all the band, 

A name well-known throughout the land; 
Curtail, I’m what the good cooks do 

To chickens, and to turkeys too; 

Curtail, and poets do me well, 

When in sweet verse their thoughts they tell; 
Curtail, Iam an ugly thing, 

And always do I sorrow bring; 

Curtail, and if you sing by note, 

I'll surely issue from your throat; 

Curtail once more, and I’ll confess 

You'll see the last of happiness. 


2. 


WORD TRIANGLE. 
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From 1 to 2 and from 1 to 3 an 
Egyptian queen. 

2nd line across, a Spartan legislator. 

3rd line across, Agamem- 
non’s daughter. 

4th line across, Calypso’s 
island. 

5th line across, the Trojan 
who slew Achilles. 

6th line across, Greek god 
of war. 
7th line across, Norse god 
of war. 

8th line across, Abbrevia- 
tion for ‘‘ Please answer; 
(two letters). 

9th line across, A 
vowel. 
H. A. G. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


What can be given to 
all who ask it, 

Though it cannot be 
carried away in a 
basket ? 

It sometimes is bought 
and it sometimes is 
sold, 

But it cannot be 
weighed against sil- 
ver or gold: 

It cannot be stolen or 
snatched without 
leave, 

And those who with- 
hold it cause many 


to grieve. parsy. 
4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


- 


. The land was —— by the 


new —. 
. The —— visitors came in 


is] 


3. — — said there was 
no danger it would not 
— me for the attack. 


4. I should feel —— if you 
had no —. 
5. ———— from himavery 
—— story. 
6. The —— —— along at a rate to as- 


tonish a ——. 
5. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
9 Letters. 
1, 2, st is a support in many times of 
eed, 

5, 6, 7, 8 and9a stone; or, something we may read. 
My whole we do with fruit or flowers, of kinds for 

which we care; 


And sometimes with a scandal too, though this is 
hardly fair. e B. 


STAR PUZZLE. 
1 
oOo 
4000005 
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1to2, A boat made by covering a wicker frame 
with leather or oil-cloth. 

1 to 3, A kind of puzzle. 

2 to 3, A genus of aquatic plants. 


| 4to5, Green food for beasts. 


4 to 6, A French measure of area. 
5 to 6, To prove by a moral standard. 
MYRTLE GREEN. 
Conundrums. 
What herb is older than man? Thyme. 
What plant is found in pasture? Phlox. 
What _ should be kept from.the roof of a 
house? Leek. 
What is a good vacation plant? Caraway. 
What plant imitates a large stone? A shamrock. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Haw-thorn. 
2. “Never trouble trouble, till trouble troubles 
you.” 


3. 


” 
aps 
E>xos 


Saw > wpe 
stp 
aie 
ca] 


4. Lines 1-2, grape; 3-4, rape; 5-6, ape. 


5. 1, P(rim)ate. 2, Po(larch)y. 3, Gras(shop)per. 
4, Cor(dell)e. 5, Sp(inn)y. 6, Pl(ant)ain. 





| 6. Meeca, Omar, Hegira, Arabia, Medina, Moors, 
| Egypt, Daranscus. 


Mohammed. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Vostal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 

of money by us before the date poem your name 

on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 
ti Re b that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 











For the Companion. 


WARM WEATHER DISEASES. 


Diarrhea may be caused by disturbance of the 
digestive organs, by exposure to heat or cold, by 
fatigue, fright, or anxiety. It is a symptom rather 
than a disease in itself, and when the cause is re- 
moved it generally ceases. In summer and early 
autumn it is often occasioned by eating improper 
food, such as stale fruit, or too large a quantity of 
vegetables. 

If the sufferer can be kept in bed for a day and 
persuaded to fast, taking only cold boiled milk, a cure 
is usually certain and complete. When this is im- 
possible a thin flannel bandage should be worn, and 
the diet restricted to boiled rice and milk. If the 
disease still continues after this treatment a phy- 
sician should be consulted. 

It is one of the most common affections of chil- 
dren during the hot weather and proper food is of the 
greatest importance. Boiled milk diluted with lime- 
water and given cold, milk and white of egg shaken 
together, rice-water, rice-jelly and for a child more 
than a year old, vory finely chopped raw beef, are all 
well suited to assist in relieving it. 

Beef tea or any meat broth should not be used. 
Fruit with seeds, like raspberries, which irritate the 
mucous membrane of the intestines are particularly 
tobe avoided. Change of air is of the greatest bene- 
fit to young children, and care should be taken that 
the air they breathe and the water they drink are 
pure. Particular attention should be paid in the 
case of a baby suffering from this complaint that it 
does not become chafed. Very thin starch must be 
used instead of plain water in bathing it, and if the 
skin is roughened it should be dusted with lycopodium 
powder. 

Dysentery is a much more serious disease than 
diarrhea. The mucous membrane, or lining of the 
lower part of the large intestine, is inflamed and 
ulcerated, and the muscular coat covering it is also in- 
volved. The lower part of the abdomen is very sore 
and tender to the touch and there is great pain. 
The passages are streaked with blood and mucous. 

A doctor must prescribe the medicines proper for 
this disease. While he is coming, the sick person 
should be kept in bed with a flaxseed poultice, made 
with the water in which poppies have been steeped, 
laid over the bowels. When there is vomiting and 
great thirst small pieces of ice may be given. The 
diet may be much the same as in diarrhea. 


I a 
TEA-DRINKING. 


Whether tea-drinking is injurious or not—and on 
that point, as on many others, the doctors disagree— 
the annual consumption of the herb is on the in- 
crease. Inthe face of its established popularity, it 
may furnish interest for an idle half hour, to go back 
in thought, as a correspondent of All the Year Round 
has done, to the time when it was a rare article of 
commerce, and inquire how it then stood in the pub- 
lic estimation. 

The beverage was known in London as early as 
1615, and, some forty-five years later, that invaluable 
social historian, Pepys, chronicles having sent for a 
cup of it, characterizing it as ‘‘a China drink, where- 
of I have never before drunk.” 

A popular London coffee-house published about 
that time a florid advertisement of the “China 
drink,” thus setting forth its good qualities in terms 
that would hardly be as strongly accepted to-day. 

“It maketh the body active and lusty. It helpeth 
the headache, giddiness and heaviness thereof. It 
vanquisheth heavy dreams, and strengtheneth the 
memory. And next, the excellence and virtue of the 
leaf and drink is evident, by the high esteem and use 
of it (of late years) by the physicians and knowing 
men in France, Italy, Holland, and other parts of 
Christendom; and in England it hath been sold in 
the leaf for six pounds, and sometimes for ten 
pounds, the pound weight.” 


don street, and among those who could afford it its 
use steadily increased. 

Doctor Johnson, an inveterate tea-drinker, while 
acknowledging the truth of the accusation that tea 
is an incentive to gossip, denies that it possesses 
stimulating properties, declaring that it is merely “a 
pretence for assembling to prattle.” 

The beverage has retained its popularity through 
many denunciations, It has been condemned on hy- 
gienic, moral and economical grounds, but has appar- 
ently become too deeply rooted in popular favor to be 
Aiaelaa aA or 3 toad 
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It is the best starch. (Adv. 
MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. [Adv. 
thickens and softens the hair, it cures baldness. [Adv. 
parilla. It has cured many severe cases. (Adv. 


mation, use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv. 
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Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure, sent free. By J. H. 

Barry’s Tricopherous is not a dye, it cleanses, 
eS aera 

Dyspepsia’s distress is relieved by Hood’s Sarsa- 
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RABBIT AND SNAKE. 


Which is a very convenient and useful article for school 

The Peoria, Ill., Journal gives the following inter- | children. In at it the fingers are not soiled with ink, 
and when closed it is fu 

esting account of a strange combat between a snake = SAGLE P 
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while engaged in his usual business of attending to 
the graves, had his attention called to the peculiar 
actions of arabbit. It seemed to be jumping up in 
the air, and acting altogether in an unaccountable 
manner. 

“Proceeding to the spot he was astonished to see 
that the rabbit was giving battle to a black snake 
about five feet in length. The rabbit had a nest near 
y, and in it were its two young. 

“The serpent was several feet from the nest, and as 


and a rabbit : ‘The keeper of the Springdale tery, | — 
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New from Factory. We stake our 
reputation of 47 years on this Rifle, and 
« guarantee it the biggest offer ever 
eho" made. Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated 
15 100-page Descriptive Catalogue, Guns, Rifles, 
Revolvers, Fishing Tackle, Bicycles, Spores Goods, &c. 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 








it tried to approach, the rabbit would jump fiercely 
on the snake, and bite it near the head, and then 
pee back, before the black snake could get it in its 
coil. 

“When the snake showed a disposition to remain 
coiled, the rabbit would make a feint, and get it to 
strike, and then, quick as lightning, would jump on 
the snake’s body. The rabbit had, apparently, lost 
all fear of the presence of man, as the witness of the | 
strange battle stood within a few feet of it. | 
“After a few minutes the snake made upits mind to 
get away, badly worsted, and found safety ina brush 
pile into which the rabbit could not penetrate, al- 
though it made efforts to do so. It is the opinion of 
the keeper, that if the fight had occurred in the open 
ground, where the snake could not have sought con- 
cealment, the rabbit would have killed it.” 


————_——___—_. 


Isn’t it Nice 
to have a door mat like the 
Hartman Patent Steel Wire 
Door Mat that cleansthorough- 
ly, is always in order and don't 
wear out? Get one of your 
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HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
eaver Falls, Pa. 





TOO CREDULOUS. 


Lake George is a long and narrow body of water, 
and it has through its centre a vigorous current, due 
to the fact of its communication at the end with a 
river. In this current accumulates, in a broad, spark- 
ling track, the foam made by the steamers plying up 
and down. 


One - a lady, a passenger on one of these boats, 
viewed the pathway of foam with ay curiosity, 
and said, finally, to the captain, ‘‘What makes that 
as 2 line of white?” 

ow the captain was a man who loved his joke, 
and he by no means expected to be taken in earnest 
when he replied, ‘“‘Oh, the lake freezes over in win- 
ter, and that white line shows where there was a 
crack in the ice.” 


must write that to my husband, who is a professor in 
a scientific school.” 

“When she said that,” owned the captain after- 
wards, “I didn’t dare to tell her. You can’t own u 
to anybody that takes everything so innocent. So 
held my tongue, and hoped she wouldn’t tell —— 
else till her husband had told her I was most likely a 


—_——..¢ 
HIS HORSE. 


Many claims brought against the Government are 
no more just than that made in the following case, 
by an old Indian, who entered a Government agent’s 
office one afternoon, with the announcement: 


“T want you to pay me for my hoss.” 
“What horse?” asked the agent. 
“Hoss I let soldier-man he take.” 
ne he pay you for its use?” 

“oe es. . 


“How much?” 

“One day ten dollah.” 

**Was the horse old?” 

“Yes,” [triumphantly] ‘crossed Big Mountains 
[Rocky] three times!” 

“Did the soldier ride the horse too fast?” 

“No, he couldn’t; the hoss died!” 

**Didn’t he ride him at all?” 

“No; hoss just saddled, soldier just paid ten dol- 
lah—hoss drop down and die!” 
a the soldier was not to blame for his death.” 
“ o.”” 
“Well, then, what do you want?” 
“T want Government pay for my hoss!" 


—————_—————_——. 
TOO HOT. 


The Kaffirs of South Africa have a bad reputation 
for being light-fingered, and a careful watch must be 
kept on them when they are near a camp, for they 
are very adroit in their thefts. While sitting down, 
apparently intent on idleness, they will purloin even 
the smallest article. In the following anecdote the 
Kaffir was not light-fingered but light-toed—to his 
sorrow : 


A gentleman travelling near the Modder River, says 
the author of ‘““My Command in South Africa,” once 
stopped to have something repaired in his cart, and 
during the work the blacksmith threw a bolt on the 
ground to cool. 

A Kaffir, not thinking it was nearly red hot, dexter- 
ously seized it between his toes in passing, intending 
to make off with it. 

It may be imagined how he screamed with pain 
when he discovered his mistake. The iron had be- 
come wedged so tight between his toes, that he could 
not release it with the aid of his fingers, and awful 
was the plight in which the thief rushed bellowing 
into a neighboring pool of water. 


a 
FORGOT HER BABY. 


Absent-minded persons often create amusement 
for their friends, in which, however, they themselves 
do not always join. For instance: 


An Ohio mother checked her baby-carriage to a | 
neighboring town which she was about to visit, and | 
forgot to remove the baby. | 

Just before the train started, the baggage-master 
was startled by the rush of a shrieking woman inte 
his car. Before he could ask an explanation, she had 
thrust both hands into the baby-carriage, whence she 
bore a sleeping child. 

The lookers-on laughed, but the mother saw noth- 
ing funny in the scene. 








LITERAL. 


“Pears to me,” said old Uncle Pete, as he leaned 
his hoe against the corn-crib, and abstracted a pebble 
from his shoe, ‘pears to me like dar was some kin’ 
o’ misdecomposishum in all dis talk bout babies cut- 
tin’ teef. De way I’se cum to look at it, hits de teef 
cuttin’ de baby. Leas’wise, dats de way hit looks in 
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R. HOLLINGS & CO., Manufacturers & Im: 
547 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.” 


C. C. Shayne, 
Mannfacturing Farrier, 


103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for ladies 
to purchase reliable furs direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. Fashion 
book mailed free. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stocks for Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces. An- 
nual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no tion 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


“OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 














States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 
church Avenue, London, England. 
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LEAD & SLATE 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


The BEST and CHEAPEST. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICE- 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
153 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


©NBAKER'S 


Break ast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. per pound. We doa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from to # 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETs with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSSs-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
INNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a Host 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

stal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

rice and Premium List of 96 pages, contuining also 
Sook Evsess for our rem at less than Whole- 
sal 


trices. CREAT N TEA CO. 
301 Washington Street, Boston, Mees , 
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F.8. New Process & White Wheat Graham Flour. 


If you supeecte quality call for the old reliable in 
our original packages. 


FERDINAND SCHUMACHER, Pres. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC. 


A valuable Cure for Coughs, Weak Lungs, Asthma, In- 
digestion, Inwrrd Pains, Exhaustion. Combining the 
most valuable medicines with Jamaica Ginger, it exerts 
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de case ob cullud chillen.” 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


25c., 50c., $1.00.—At Druggists—ILL'D. Pamphlet Free. 


a remarkable curative power over Weak Lungs, Rheu- 

| matism, and the distressing ills of the Stomach, Liver, 
Kidneys and Bowels. Many persons would recover their 
health by the timely use of PARKER’S GINGER TONIC. 
It is frequently a source of new life and strength to the 
aged. cents at Druggists. 

| HISCOX & CO., 163 William St., New York. 
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